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When fresh Air 
may mean Life 


Municipal Group Children’s Hospital, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Kleinman and Fowler, Architects. 
Equipped with five 12” copper Swart- 
wout Rotary Ball Bearing Ventilators. 





VENTILATORS (Ball Bearing) 





NOWHERE : is adequate ventilation of greater 

a pica than in a hospital. A generous 

flow of pure, strength-giving fresh air, nature's 
own prescription, must be assured. 


That painstaking architects select Swartwouts to equip great 
hospitals the country over, is proof of the efficiency and de- 
pendability of Swartwout ventilators. 


Because Swartwouts assure fresh air without operating cost, 
they are peculiarly adapted to hospital specifications. The 
heavy maintenance cost of the majority of such institutions is 
borne by private subscriptions. The architect must consider 
economy of operation as well as performance. 


The Swartwout principle which utilizes the free power of 
the passirg breeze, is surprisingly simple. Revolving upon 
sensitive ball bearings, the Swartwout, because of the vane, 
always faces away from the wind. The passing breeze 
thus forms an active vacuum at the mouth of the ventilator 
which continually draws up the bad air from below. 


SWwa RTWOUT 


ROTARY BALL BEARING VENTILATORS 


THE OHIO BLOWER COMPANY 
9229 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Agencies in all principal cities 
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Shadows and Straws 


O STUDY AND TO SUGGEST: Those 

are the instructions given to the Post-War 

Committee of the American Institute of 
Architects by the Board of Directors of that 
body. Those words seem so simple in their 
directness as to require no explanation. They 
follow a sequence, the logic of which requires no 
defense. They stand for a method of procedure 
such as the progress of science has clearly or- 
dained for those who care to make an effort to 
gain any useful knowledge, or to find out where 
goes the road over which so many are content 
to be whirled along, in the sure belief that speed 
is an infallable sign of progress. 

To be sure, as Philonous pointed out in the 
New Republic a month ago: ‘Nobody, of 
course, likes to see his cherished beliefs ques- 
tioned, and we are all convinced that the safety 
of the universe depends on the maintenance of 
what are to us established truths. But unless 
we adopt the Mohammedan or medieval view 
that all truth is limited and has already been 
revealed, and that therefore all genuine inquiry 
is pernicious, we must leave those engaged in 
research absolutely free to question all things 
and to publish the results of their inquiry.” It 
is in this very freedom that there lies so large a 
possibility of usefulness for the Post-War Com- 
mittee. 

Just at the moment there is some hysteria in 
the yellow section of the architectural press in 
the East; there are splenetic outbursts from its 
fledgling of the Great Lakes. We hear loud calls 
for the “red-blooded” man, accompanied by 
frantic appeals for haste, lest the profession be 
left at the post, in the mad rush, or lest the 
world take the wrong track through lack of 
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advice from architects. Those who so cry out 
have no idea of what they wish done, but they 
insist on the doing of something. “Let us at 
least make some noise,” is the real thought in 
their minds, for they have observed that most 
people can be impressed by a drum. But, and 
very fortunately, these little Hearsts may be 
dismissed as not counting. To have listened to 
the discussion in the last meeting of the Board 
of Directors, when the possibilities ahead of the 
Post-War Committee were being canvassed, was 
sufficient evidence to the sixteen men who sat 
in the room that from one end of this country to 
the other, thoughtful architects are not jumping 
to conclusions. Neither are they to be prodded 
into any futile and hasty action by sneers and 
snarls. Abundant evidence has accumulated to 
make it plain that the profession recognizes in 
the Post-War Committee a serious purpose and 
a scientific method for the attainment of that 
purpose. 


THe Nature OF THE ProBLems that now 
beset the practice of architecture is largely a 
matter of speculation on the part of those who 
seek light. The old problems are remembered, 
but they now have to be examined through the 
experience of the last four years. They have 
been four unusual years, and, as a consequence, 
it is generally felt that they are likely to bring 
unusual changes. Perhaps, however, we shall 
find that they may have had no other effect 
than to hurry along the inevitable changes that 
time is always working. Life has a way of refus- 
ing to stay put. Just when we feel that we have 
reduced it to a static condition, it has a fashion 
of suddenly turning on us with an intense 
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dynamic protest. On all our little locks and 
dams it descends with an overwhelming rush, 
sometimes so fiercely as to leave no trace of 
them, but more often with the gayety of a chal- 
lenge, mocking our small brains with the wonder 
of its continuity and the completeness of that 
law with which we seek to compromise. It is at 
such moments that Life reminds us that there 
is no solution to any problem until we cease our 
refusal to make her needs our first and only guide. 
Thus it is, perhaps, that now, in the midst of 
the reaction occasioned by the end of war and 
the sudden release of a mental and moral pres- 
sure of which we had perhaps not guessed the 
strength, we feel a keener consciousness of the 
need, deep in our hearts, for light on the path. 
Where is it leading us? What is the purpose 
before us? What can we do, as architects, to- 
ward helping to make a better world? What 
would Life have of us? If we ask what we would 
have of Life we are going back to the old pre- 
war language. That is not the way to frame 
the question; we must put it in the soldier’s 
terms: ‘“‘Life—what will you have of me?” 


PERHAPS, FOR THAT SMALL Group of men and 
women in which are found those who gain their 
livelihood through a profession, there may have 
come a glimmer of a line of demarcation in the 
affairs of this world—a line of which they have 
been vaguely conscious for some time, but which 
now seems to have been clearly illumined by the 
glaring light of war. And this line, which has 
slowly assumed a visibility that cannot be 
blotted out, is the line which separates the pro- 
fessional idea from the business or commercial 
objective. 

It is the line that symbolizes the struggle 
that has long been going on unperceived in all 
the affairs of men. There are few indeed in the 
professions who will not recognize that fact. 
But in the minds of thinking architects, all over 
the country, there is by no means an agreement 
as to what the outcome of the struggle may be, 
or, indeed, what it should be. No one can an- 
swer the question surely, for no one has that 
complete knowledge upon which to base an 
answer that will be something more than a good 
guess. 

Then there are those for whom the whole 
problem of the architectural profession is 
summed up in the word “education.”” To them 
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the answer is very clear. Educate architects to 
practise the styles competently, and, at the 
same time, educate everybody else to appreciate 
their performance. Result—a world full of 
happy architects, good architecture, and satis- 
fied clients. 9. E. D. 

A third group has an idea that while there 
may be some sort of a general problem con- 
nected with the practice of architecture, it is 
really nothing serious, and does not require 
that anything should be done about it; we are 
even thought to be wasting our energy in both- 
ering with it at all. Time will set us right, say 
they, and time may be trusted to do it well 
and thoroughly. Verd. sap. 


Anp THEN, as we have said, there is the 
excited group that is bent on action—never 
mind what kind—but let’s have some action. 
In the meantime the Post-War Committee is 
organizing the machinery with which to under- 
take its work. There was no suitable machinery 
in existence at the time of its appointment, nor 
was there any definite plan. Both machine and 
plan must be developed in consonance with the 
purpose sought, and we prophesy that as the 
work of the Post-War Committee gains in 
momentum and its suggestions are laid before 
the profession, it will be loyally supported and 
encouraged. No architect with a grain of intel- 
ligence will deny the wisdom of the study the 
Committee proposes to make,—not for the 
American Institute of Architects, but for the 
profession of architecture,—a study of the pro- 
fession, by the profession, for the profession. 

The Committee’s personnel was published in 
the last number of the Journal. Since that time 
the work of organization has proceeded, and we 
are now glad to announce that the direction of 
the work will lie in the hands of an Executive 
Council, the Chairman of which is Mr. N. Max 
Dunning, of Chicago, the other members being 
Messrs. Robert D. Kohn, of New York City, 
and Milton B. Medary, Jr., of Philadelphia. In 
the January and succeeding numbers of the 
Journal the work of the Committee will be 
fully reported. 


ITHIN THE WALL OF THE CAPITOL 
at Nashville, Tenn., rest the remains of 
William Strickland, architect of the building. 
So rare is the tribute here recorded that we 
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pause before it in a pleasant reverie. Even 
though we knew of the tablet that marks the 
spot, we now read the inscription with a deeper 
appreciation of what it means. For we have 
seen the Capitol,—in the early morning, when 
its cupola floated, a mysterious apparition of 
loveliness, above the drifting bank of fog that 
hid all else; and later, when the sun had wholly 
conquered the enveloping shroud and thrown 
the building in silhouette against the smoky blue 
of the distant hills. We have seen its outlines 
disappear into the dark, until, for one last 
moment, they seemed to hover like a phantom 
shape of beauty departing swiftly for her nightly 
rendezvous. We have walked about its walls as 
it sits templed on the hill above the city and the 
river. We have measured its perfect proportions 
with our eye, from far and from near, and if we 
have rejoiced that William Strickland has here 
found honor and recognition such as few archi- 
tects have known, yet do we also rejoice to know 
that in his day he served a community which 
knew how and why a noble piece of architecture 
should be honored. 

Of the history of the placing of the tablet we 
know nothing. We leave the story for those 
dry historians who love to pick and pry. For 
us, there is apparent a recognition far greater 
than can be marked by any words of pen or 
chisel. The influence of the Capitol on the city 
of Nashville far exceeds the importance of the 
tablet in the wall. The noble spaciousness of 
the building and its setting are reflected in the 
amplitude of the city itself. The abiding pres- 
ence of the building is realized as one scans the 
city streets. If we sigh with regret over the fact 
that Nashville has momentarily fallen a victim 
to our great American folly—high buildings on 
narrow streets—we still cling to the hope that her 
good sense will ultimately prevail and that she 
will not, for the sake of achieving an industrial 
supremacy (which need not demand any such 
sacrifice), abandon the ideal that Strickland 
bequeathed to her. 


WuHence Came THE Vision of the architect? 
From Greece, of course, we may say, as the 
purity of line and proportion rise before us. 
But not from Greece alone, we shall surely 
agree, as we leave the city and plunge into the 
beauty of a landscape that leaves us dumb un- 
der its spell. Where else do we know a country- 


side so queenly in its stateliness and yet with 
no vestige of austerity; charming with no trace 
of coquetry; brilliant, yet full of peace and quiet; 
gay with the sweep of hill and vale, yet reticent 
in the circling hills of blue? It is the landscape 
of superb trees and softly undulating meads, 
with bolder outlines flung about the horizon; 
of rugged oaks flinging gnarled shadows on 
the level sward; of sycamores making mosaics 
that dance in the sun to the tune of flowing 
water, sometimes swirling over rocky beds, 
sometimes babbling in faint whispers through 
the gently sloping intervales. It is Nature, in 
her moment of greatest happiness, scattering 
beauty with a prodigality such as greatly must 
have moved the spirit of William Strickland. 
For, after all, who can say where loveliness 
begins and ends? We are all made to be a part 
of it, and yet we spend our lives in denying it. 
It is by our own hands that we make the world 
ugly and our cities hideous—thinking to cheat 
beauty for the thirty pieces of silver. In the 
end, Nature blots us out and our work as well, 
spreading the gentle mantle of ruin and decay 
over the mess of pottage for which we sold our 
heritage and restoring the beauty that we 
defiled. All the more honor to William Strick- 
land, and to the builder, Samuel Morgan, whose 
bones also rest within another one of the Capitol 
walls. They carried on the Great Tradition, no 
doubt under heavy difficulties and only by 
overcoming many obstacles. Into their work 
they have embodied the glory of the land over 
which the building stands sentinel, and from 
its walls there flows forth that influence of 
spirit which cannot be imprisoned in a sarco- 
phagus or made lifeless by a tablet of stone. 
Here, architect and builder have risen to the 
greatness of their calling, giving it immortality, 
and speaking a silent lesson to the prattle of our 


day. 
NCE WE CALLED IT City-Planning. 


Today we are calling it Town-Planning, 
after the fashion of England. Tomorrow we 
shall call it Community Planning, for the nar- 
row and inelastic idea which once fluttered its 
brief, and worse than futile, existence under 
the title of “city beautiful,” has become 
humanized at last. Now we see that Tue 
PLANNING IbeEa is a great and wonderful and 
beneficent science. Its purpose has become 
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enlarged until we have seen that it includes 
* the Relation of All Things to our physical 
and spiritual development, no matter whether we 
are dealing with the arid desert, the swampy 
wastes, or the mysterious giant ant-hills we 
know as Cities. 

Community Planning is, then, a science 
which depends entirely upon the measurement 
of forces; upon their utilization to the full when 
they are constructive and contribute to the com- 
mon good; upon their restraint, regulation, and 
control when they are destructive and operate to 
produce the bad. The forces with which Com- 
munity Planning must deal, in order to achieve 
any measure of success, are not merely the 
physical forces which inhere in streets and 
squares, sewage and water-supply, transpor- 
tation, and buildings. Over and above these 
there are profound and eternal forces inhering 
in the laws of economy and in the social strug- 
gle for a more rational life, for which the com- 
mon word is Democracy. 

In the story of the development of New Zea- 
land, which Mr. Waller has written for this 
issue of the Journal, the subject of Community 
Planning is given a definition and a significance 
which far transcend the importance at present 
attaching to the words themselves. The phrase 
“town-planning” has been much too lightly 
taken to express a realization of certain physical 
necessities of plan and arrangement. It has 
been used by a few who recognize and are 
humble before the problem which is implied; 
it has been appropriated by many whose 
astuteness enables them to recognize a demand 
for services which will be classed under the 
name of town-planning, and a consequent op- 
portunity for profit by successful masquerading. 


Tuis Srupy or New ZEALAND is illuminating, 
because it goes deep and far. It recognizes the 
nature and the extent of forces which are as 
immutable as they are little acknowledged and 
less understood. To utilize the good in them, and 
to prevent the bad that is wrecked when they 
are misused as instruments of monopoly or 
oppression, is as vital to planning as air is to life. 
No drawing-board study of contours and vistas, 
though it respond to every considered physical 
necessity, can produce a plan which will serve 
and endure unless it studies and masters, and 
still provides for the growth and change of the 
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forces of commerce and industry in all their 
aspects—political, social, and economic. Such 
work is laborious and suggests the despair of a 
problem which can never come to that fruition 
which gladdens the worker and which promises 
its bright reward of more problems and com- 
missions. Yet it is along these lines that man 
struggles upward, and it is because of the few 
who love science and life better than they love 
notoriety and the glamor of professional popu- 
larity, with its attendant profit, that knowledge 
adds to its store and man gropes his way on. 

The future will lay an emphasis on THE 
PLANNING IpeEA and the business and science 
of planning beside which the greatest efforts 
of the past will seem childish. Is it not beyond 
doubt that the world holds its brightest wreath 
for those who can lead it out of the chaos of our 
present physical development and prepare a 
plan which will continually work for the thwart- 
ing of disaster rather than seeking to palliate it 
with the application of patchwork remedies? 
Is it not equally probable that the future of a 
sane and true architectural development lies 
in the same hands? 


HEN THE ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED 

there came a violent cessation of Govern- 
ment construction work. No capitulation of the 
cancellations and suspensions is possible at 
this time, but it is not unlikely that the great- 
est injury will be wrought upon the various 
housing projects which were then under way. 
In the Emergency Fleet Corporation the fol- 
lowing condition existed: 


Projects under contract and being built . . 30 
. rr ee 
Under consideration Several 


In the Housing Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, where the volume of work is much larger, 
the situation was as follows: 


Construction contracts let . . . ... . 60 
Plans completed, ready for contract . . . 25 
Plansin preparation . - . . . +. 2s § 
Pn © +s steven ene & 


Immediately upon the signing of the armis- 
tice, the Department of Labor abandoned 56 
projects, curtailed 15, and decided that 22 
should proceed as planned. In the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation it was decided to make some 
curtailments only. Naturally, although im- 
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mediate action was taken by the Department of 
Labor, it was impossible to cancel contracts for 
materials as a whole, since great quantities of 
these had already been shipped. Large cancel- 
lations were made on unshipped material, and 
an effort was made to divert shipments to 
those projects which were to go on, wherever 
possible, to avoid the least possible loss; the 
balance of materials accumulated at the projects 
or under shipment will require to be disposed of 
as circumstances may make it advisable. 


On DeceMBER 12 the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion obliging the Department of Labor to 
cease all work on projects which were not 75 
per cent completed. Should the Senate’s 
action be ratified by the House, it is impossible 
to estimate the loss which will fall to the nation, 
either in money or in prejudice. Sinister inter- 
ests have been at work, steadily, in an effort 
to force the abandonment of every possible pro- 
ject. Such resolutions as those presented at 
the Chamber of Commerce Convention at 
Atlantic City, which sought to have the Conven- 
tion declare in favor of having the Government 
abandon its housing projects, may very likely 
be taken as indicative of the attitude of the real 
estate operators of the country. A cessation of 
house-building by the Government will have 
the effect of opening the immediate field for 
speculative building in localities where the 
Government sought to provide adequate hous- 
ing facilities, while the abandonment of the 
various projects, in an incomplete state, will 
also be likely to afford an opportunity for buy- 
ing in the partly built houses at great profit 
to the speculators; manifestly, the houses cannot 
long be left standing without rapid depreciation, 
and it appears to be believed that this condi- 
tion will move the Government to consider an 
immediate disposal at a large sacrifice. 

Whether Congress passes the resolution to 
which we have referred is, for the moment, very 
important, but even if it does not take such 
action, we may look for further persistent effort 
to force the Government to such a disposal of 
its housing property as will afford the greatest 
profit to speculators and work the greatest 
injury to the nation and to the cause of good 
housing. Nothing will be left undone to make 
it appear that a great undertaking, made neces- 
sary by the emergency of war (the results of 
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which cannot be measured in peace terms), 
offers every reason why the building of work- 
men’s houses should be left to the unrestrained 
activities of those who make it their business. 
The disasters that have resulted from their 
methods in the past will be made to appear as 
great successes, in comparison with the Govern- 
ment’s methods. The friends of the movement 
for better housing in the United States will be 
called upon to defend, to the last ditch, every 
progress that has been made through govern- 
mental activities. 


HE BUILDING SITUATION has not 
materially changed since the signing of 
the armistice. Apparently there has not yet 
developed a basis for forecasting building values, 
and, until this is done, money is not likely to be 
released in large sums. Authorities seem to agree 
that no immediate decline in the cost of mater- 
ials is to be looked for, while the price of labor 
is, of course, shrouded with considerable doubt. 
It will require time for the situation to steady 
itself, and this seems not wholly undesirable, 
since we are the more likely to look carefully 
before we leap. 
Vast sums of money will be required for 


reconstruction work abroad, but here again 
there enters the question of money and the 
added factor of repayment through an exchange 


of commodities. It is manifest that neither 
France nor Belgium nor Serbia nor Poland can 
hope to repay the large sums which they need 
to borrow unless they can sell the lenders such 
commodities as they have for export. 

Many inquiries have been made as to whether 
American architects would have an opportunity 
for helping in France. The answer is that, in 
so far as general architectural practice is con- 
cerned, the architects of France are quite capable 
of looking after their own problems and of call- 
ing for such technical assistance as they might 
need, in the event that large quantities of 
American materials were to be used. In such a 
case our skill in method might very likely 
prove of value. Our opinion is that in no other 
way would the service of American architects 
be useful or welcome. The Institute, through its 
officers, has tendered to the architectural socie- 
ties of France and Belgium any assistance that 
might be thought useful by the practitioners 
of those countries. 











By LOUIS N. 
} were with its tremendous em- 


phasis on the value of the individual, is a 
gospel of salvation to our so-called depen- 
' dents, defectives, and delinquents. Long neg- 
lected and despised, persecuted or left to perish, 
each groupin its turn was finally given by society, 
grown more merciful, a chance to live. They were, 
for the most part, gathered together into institu- 
tions, and from that time on architects have been 
planning and building these great human store- 
houses which are now to be seen in every civil- 
ized land. The newer buildings are wonderful 
improvements over the older ones. The wider 
choice of building material, the development 
of the science of sanitation, and the general 
progress of the art and science of building have 
enabled the architect of the present to give us 
institutions which would have seemed like the 
realization of a heavenly dream to the early phil- 
anthropists. But, while all these changes looking 
toward the better housing of these unfortunate 
individuals have been taking place, the point of 
view has altered. Our attitude now is that each 
individual in each one of these classes must 
be given an opportunity to realize the most of 
which he is capable. Not to be stored and finally 
handed back to the world, as our prisoners have 
been; not to be kept until death from old age or 
disease removed them from the institution, as 
have our feeble-minded poor and insane, but to 
be treated as raw material—some of it damaged, 
it is true—out of which it is still possible by 
wise and consecrated endeavor to make wonder- 
ful works of art. 

Not storehouses but factories are needed in 
the institutional world. The manufacturer gets 
the architect to devise for him a building which 
takes into account each separate stage in the 
process of manufacture. If it is an assembling 
industry, the layout is of one sort; if it is a 
continuous industry, there is a different plan; 
but whatever type of industry it may be, the 
architect does not turn to his drafting-board 
until he knows what is to be made and how it is 
to be done. Why, then, is it not worth his time 
to learn something of the processes of making 
the most out of human material? _ 

No more crude or absurd way of starting an 
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institution could well be imagined than our 
present method, which is reported to be some- 
what as follows: Once the need for a new insti- 
tution, let us say for the feeble-minded, has 
become clear to a few discerning people, there 
follows the work of getting a bill through the 
legislature. In their lobbying efforts, the philan- 
thropists are sometimes aided by a firm of 
architects who scent a job in the offing. Usually, 
the bill, after stating the type of institution, 
creates a building commission to erect the 
institution and makes an appropriation. If 
passed, the building commission may junket 
around, visiting other institutions for a while, 
and finally vote to turn over the work to a firm 
of architects, presumably those who have been 
instrumental in getting the bill passed. The 
institution is built; the commission makes a 
report and gives way to a new commission or 
board who are empowered to manage it. These 
select a superintendent, the institution is filled 
with wards, and the project is then launched! 
Now I maintain that this procedure is all 
wrong and dooms the work of the institution, 
from the beginning, to mediocrity. Even assum- 
ing that the architect has, in his plans, departed 
from the idea of a safe and sane (?) storehouse 
for human beings,—and few of them have,— 
he is not the man to determine the character of 
the institution, nor the type of building to house 
the different operations of remaking or remod- 
eling human beings. The situation is some- 
what different from that which would confront 
the builder of a cotton factory, for example. 
The method of production in the cotton factory 
has become to a large extent standardized, 
and the architect can plan a new institution on 
the basis of existing ones with certainty that he 
will produce something which will fill the need. 
Not so with the human factory. There is no 
standardized way of working over human 
material. It is still a matter of experiment. 
But the reason why architects are wedded 
to the storehouse idea is because the housing of 
human beings has become standardized, and he 
feels that he is on firm ground so long as he sticks 
to this. His attempts at making a human 
factory are thus feeble and perfunctory, and 
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must so remain, as long as he continues to be 
forced to work in this manner and to undertake 
the duties of a position which by all reason be- 
longs to another, with whom he should col- 
laborate from the beginning. 

The first step in starting an institution should 
be the selection of a man to run it. In this con- 
nection it is but fair to say that architects are 
not the only ones who remain faithful to the 
storehouse idea. Many a superintendent can 
keep him company. Only a man of the highest 
caliber can handle a factory using human 
beings as raw material; a mediocre man can run 
a storehouse, and, unfortunately, too many of 
our institutions are manned by superintendents 
of this type. But given a man of creative 
intelligence to run a public institution, he 
should start his work when the first shovelful 
of dirt is lifted. The institution should grow up 
around his personality and should be merely the 
material instrument to accomplish his will. To 
place a man of this type—and he should be the 
only type employed—in a ready-made institu- 
tion, with orders to go ahead, is an act worthy 
to be called a crime against nature. 

But what, then, should be the position of the 
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architect, it may be asked. His task should be 
actively to aid and abet the superintendent in 
every way, helping him to do his work by fur- 
nishing him the necessary buildings. He has, 
moreover, another task, which is worthy of his 
noble profession. One of the best public institu- 
tions of which I know has grown up in this way 
about the personality of the superintendent. 
Unfortunately, however, he had only a carpenter 
to help him, and all that might have been gained 
through the artistic expression of his ideas in 
buildings has been totally lost. 

It is unfair, of course, to place the whole 
burden of progress on the architects. It might 
even be urged that their business is but to 
create what others wish. Yet they are, it must 
be acknowledged, in a strategic position, able 
to give a decided slant to the plans, usually ill- 
defined, of those who employ them. The crime 
of omission is as punishable as that of com- 
mission. Unfortunately, we are all guilty, and 
what has been said is not so much a condemna- 
tion of architects, although it may appear so, as 
it is an appeal for help to men of training and 
vision (nothing can be expected from others) on 
behalf of unfortunate humanity. 


The Present and Future Government of War- 


Created Communities 
By ERNEST CAWCROFT* 


HE Forefathers gathered in the cabin 
of the Mayflower to formulate and sign 
a compact, which became a chart of 
government for the freemen of North America. 
They planned their type of government before 
they established their community life on the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay. In both of these 
tasks they were at liberty to apply pure princi- 
ple to the matter in hand, and they were not 
required to modify their conception of govern- 
ment to conform to existing right or vested 
wrong. They were privileged, therefore, to 
build their community life to fit into their 
ideals of government. 
The exigencies of war compelled the United 
States to face the problem of war-created com- 


munities from just the opposite direction. In 


*Corporation counsel of Jamestown, N. Y.; on temporary leave 
with Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
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the reverse order, the war communities are 
finished, or are nearing completion, and systems 
of government must now be provided for them. 
While the Forefathers fitted the structure of 
community life into their concept or principle 
of government, those charged with the develop- 
ment of war communities must aim to provide, 
or at least induce, systems of government as 
modern as the type of construction. This means 
that eighteenth-century ideas of community 
government should not in principle be applied 
to the twentieth-century war city. The town- 
planner is the social engineer of the immediate 
future, and he has enjoyed his first opportunity, 
in the creation of these war communities, to 
show to large centers of population that right 
conditions for a group or a community may 


be impelled by deliberate city-planning. Like- 
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wise, the architect has been given his oppor- 
tunity to be as much a factor in assuring whole- 
some housing for the humblest worker as has 
the humanitarian or legislator. But the prob- 
lem of creating war communities is not solved 
when the town-planner and the architect 
certify that the public utilities and the houses 
are completed. 

It is at this moment that the questions of 
political control and business administration 
become vital. Have we a right to expect that 
these twentieth-century communities shall be 
governed by twentieth-century systems? Are 
we going to permit an eighteenth-century poli- 
tician to undo the work of the town-planner? 
Will it be possible to induce the inhabit- 
ants of the war communities to sustain a poli- 
tical administration as modern and efficient 
as the type of community construction? Are 
we justified in hoping that the modern war 
community will raise the political, sanitary, 
and general economic level of the city in which 
it is located, or of which it becomes a part by 
annexation? And, conversely, but equally 
important, is not the adjacent or annexed war 
community entitled to the thinking attention 
and continuing interest of the labor, church, 
and commercial bodies of the nearby city? 
Will not each make it worth while by learning 
from the other? May not the democratic 
forces of the nearby city be used to give political 
stability and social cohesion to the war com- 
munity, while the architecture and civic fore- 
sight of the latter stand as an ideal and point 
the way to better housing and industrial con- 
ditions in the former? These are questions which 
are pressing for an answer as the industrial 
housing projects of the United States are near- 
ing completion. 

These housing projects are the first approach 
of Democracy to the problem of reconstruction. 
The town-planners may have been as farseeing 
as the projectors of the New Jerusalem; the 
architects may have enjoyed that rare privilege 
of putting their ideals into stone and brick— 
an opportunity in housing only possible under 
the liberality of governmental expenditure; 
but unless proper governments are organized 
and sustained within these war communities, 
these housing projects will stand as a monument 
to the civic incompetency of Democracy. The 
war having disposed of the dictum that we must 
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tolerate public inefficiency in order to enjoy 
the fruits of individualism and democracy, the 
way is paved for clear thinking as a condition 
precedent to right action in relation to the con- 
trol of the war communities. I have detailed 
and given emphasis to these questions in order 
to define the problem as the basis for studying 
the administration of communities created with 
the people’s money and because the officials 
responsible for a practical solution of the prob- 
lem need, and will welcome, the suggestion of a 
body of experts. 

This problem is embodied in the 100,000 
houses or other structures erected, or in course 
of construction, by the United States for the 
accommodation of war-workers. The continued 
building of a mercantile fleet, and the possibility 
of thousands being engaged in the construction 
features of economic reconstruction, will make 
these housing projects available for peace- 
workers. In other words, the houses are needed 
for peace- as well as war-workers, and the prob- 
lem does not pass with the ending of the con- 
flict. These projects, in the main, have been 
under the direction of four agencies of the 
United States Government: 

1. The War Department, which has con- 
structed such temporary or permanent struc- 
tures, sometimes in group or community forma- 
tion, within the United States as its military 
needs required, and which has, and will, 
provide for the government and maintenance 
of such centers as Federal reservations. 

2. The Navy Department, which has created 
similar communities, and which has likewise 
undertaken the government of such centers by 
military law and at the expense of the Federal 
taxpayer. 

3. The United States Housing Corporation, an 
agency of the Department of Labor, and which 
has in process of construction, or has completed, 
the largest number of structures for those 
general war-workers whose health and well- 
being were made the basis of maximum produc- 
tion for supplying the army and navy. 

4. The United States Shipping Board, Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, organized within the 
District of Columbia and vested by special act 
of Congress with full corporate, coupled with 
semi-governmental, functions. 

In the army and navy groups an army and 
navy government is provided for and by army 
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and navy men; we know that such government 
will be effective, even if not democratic. I 
shall not discuss the United States Housing 
Corporation projects, except as the principles 
and experience gleaned from an examination of 
the Emergency Fleet Communities may be 
applicable. I do desire to discuss certain com- 
munity projects in which the United States 
Shipping Board is interested. I shall direct 
attention to these projects as the first American 
attempt at reconstruction, and as an open chal- 
lenge to the forces of Democracy to determine 
whether communities, started right, have the 
conscience and intelligence to continue in the 
right or modern direction, from the standpoint 
of political administration. 

I am not authorized to define the community 
policy of the Shipping Board, and my comments 
are the fruit of my own observations. But in the 
course of many trips to war communities, I 
have come to view the Fleet Corporation as a 
ship-builder, banker, and benevolent paternal- 
ism. The Shipping Board was compelled to face 
the problem of building ships in competition with 
the German submarine, but it also was required 
to enter the industrial race for sufficient labor, 
and then to house these workers. The difficulty 
was further complicated by the fact that, unlike 
the other industries, ships must be built in 
existing yards, or on ways established on the 
harbors of the two coasts. This added to the 
necessary concentration of population for ship- 
building purposes, and it became evident at 
the outset that community housing projects 
were, and are, necessary, both as a war and 
peace measure. 

We shall see that the business method of 
starting these housing projects tends to deter- 
mine the system of government to be adopted. 
It is understood that the United States Housing 
Corporation takes title in fee to the majority, 
if not all, of its housing projects. But, with few 
exceptions, the Fleet Corporation has followed 
the opposite course. Shipbuilders, local busi- 
ness men, and chambers of commerce displayed 
enthusiasm in meeting the suggestion of the 
Shipping Board to form separate housing cor- 
porations, subscribing for sufficient capital 
stock to purchase the land for the local project, 
and then borrowing from the Board, on a five- 
or ten-year mortgage, a sum sufficient to con- 
struct the houses. The terms of this mortgage 


give the Shipping Board direction over the 
plans and the supervision of construction, while 
the assignment of the stock in the local housing 
company to the Board, as additional security 
for the payment of the mortgage, means that 
this governmental agency is in control of more 
than thirty housing projects or communities in 
course of construction on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. This method of working through 
separate housing corporations has served to 
focus local interest in the projects, especially 
from the standpoint of police, fire, and business 
control; to this extent, provision is made for the 
present government of the war communities. I 
dismiss without discussion the suggestion that 
these communities should be governed as pro- 
prietary corporations, like Pullman of old, or 
Gary in part, especially when our returning 
troops will be pledged to make America safe for 
Democracy, and Democracy safe in America. 
Hence this discussion turns upon the future, the 
immediate future, of the government of the war 
communities in an hour when the town-planner, 
the architect, and the contractor are about to 
depart, and groups of people who never knew 
each other until they gathered and concentrated 
in the war plants of the coasts, are expected, as 
good neighbors, to develop that gradual social 
cohesion and economic balance without which 
any community government becomes.a mere 
legalism. 


The Problem at Chester 


A few concrete examples will show that the 
problem of providing a government for a war 
community differs in every instance. This 
difference is caused by the law of the state, the 
attitude of the local population to the housing- 
site, the varying methods adopted in initiating 
a local project, and the progress, or lack of 
progress, made by the existing nearby city prior 
to the war. Let us take Chester, Pa., as a typi- 
cal case for discussion and conference. This 
city, with a pre-war population of 30,000, now 
has over 100,000 people. Through local housing 
companies, the Fleet Corporation has two large 
projects nearing completion, and within the 
city. It follows that these projects are subject 
to administration by the existing government 
of Chester, and without assuming to determine 
for this purpose whether the city government 
is efficient or inefficient, expensive or inexpen- 
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sive, certain questions here become important: 
Is the Fleet Corporation, as an agency of the 
Federal Government, and in view of the large 
expenditure of public money for shops and 
houses, justified in urging the adoption of any 
different form of administration by Chester? 
Is a suggestion as to a form of local govern- 
ment, by a Federal agency, both unwise and 
improper, under our conception of home rule, 
even though such same Federal projects are 
subject to heavy taxation as corporate owners? 
But Chester presents another phase of the 
problem. The Fleet Corporation is interested in 
a large housing project on the Buckman tract, 
which adjoins the city of Chester. This and 
similar housing projects attract the attention, 
and sometimes the envy, of the suburban 
assessors. Many townships object to the adjoin- 
ing city annexing a war community. In this 
and many other instances, the city of Chester 
and the public utilities have been induced to 
expend large sums of money for public conveni- 
ences, in reliance upon the final annexation of 
the project as a means of compensation by 
increased assessments, water, and light rates. 
Annexation questions are determined by 
councils and courts in Pennsylvania; there is a 
legal contest in progress between the city and 
the township as to the possession of the Buck- 
man tract. In wartimes it was necessary to pro- 
ceed with the housing construction without wait- 
ing for a settlement of the legal questions. In 
this particular instance, the Fleet Corporation is 
favoring the annexation, as a mark of good faith 
to Chester and the public utility companies. 
The type of government for Buckman will be 
determined by whether it remains within the 
township or becomes a part of the city of 
Chester; it is doubtful whether the township 
has an adequate system of administration to 
provide fire-control, police, school, and public 
utilities for Buckman. But apart from the 
practical need of making Buckman a part of 
Chester in times of war, just how far might a 
Federal agency with propriety intervene in 
disputes of this kind after the coming of peace? 
And yet, some type of government must be 
provided for projects in this situation, and in 
this instance it was sound business sense to 
annex a system of government by annexing the 
housing-site, leaving to time and the people of 
the larger community the making of such altera- 
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tions in the system of municipal administration 
as may seem wise. 


Yorkship Village 


Two thousand modern houses are completed 
at Yorkship Village, which forms part of the 
city of Camden. The Government housing pro- 
jects in that city will provide for 10,000 people. 
With their dwellings and the public conven- 
iences, as concentrated in one sectionof Camden, 
they compose a typical small American city, 
which, under other conditions, might well be 
the site of an interesting experiment in municipal 
government. But, in fact, no such experiment 
is possible, and Yorkship Village must abide 
by the governmental system which the pro- 
gressive spirit of Camden provides from decade 
to decade. Concentrating shipbuilders through 
employment agencies, and then building from 
100 to 2,000 houses on a given site, must be 
followed by water, light, sewer, and school 
facilities. 

The Emergency Fleet, as a matter of policy 
and under the stress of war, was right in not 


lending money to local housing companies for 


the construction of public utilities. It had no 
assurance that those companies knew how to 
manage utilities; it did not need to be convinced 
that the tenant shipbuilders, having no property 
interest in the project, and coming from the 
four corners of the Republic, did not have that 
knowledge of, or faith in, each other, which 
would warrant the Fleet in entering upon a 
public utility enterprise, subject within the 
early future to the management of the voters 
of the town-site. This was, and is, just the 
situation at Camden, and that city is expending 
$654,000 for water, light, sewerage, school 
facilities, and the like, in connection with the 
Government housing projects. The Federal 
agencies were compelled to invite this local aid 
for the reasons of policy here outlined; but, in 
addition, the military forces needed the same 
machinery which would have been required by 
the housing-sites if it had been decided to 
embark upon a public ownership program; thus 
the War Industries Board has played a part in 
determining the future life of the war com- 
munities. But it is obvious that the government 
of Yorkship Village was shaped in advance by 
the very fact that it depended for its utility 
services upon the public and private plants of 
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Camden. The city which expends the money as 
Camden is doing must enjoy the power of assess- 
ment over the housing project in return. 


Hilton 


Those who seek in the war communities a 
possible field for sound civic experiment may 
find in Hilton Village their real opportunity. It 
is stated that the United States Housing Cor- 
poration contemplates the construction of a 
similar village in the vicinity.* Situate in the 
heart of Warwick County, Va., and not in 
immediate geographical contact with Newport 
News, there is a chance to combine the two 
villages into one municipality. Without obliga- 
tions to Newport News, and supplied by public 
utilities owned by corporations, the establish- 
ment of such a municipality, under the laws of 
Virginia, is in itself an opportunity for selecting 
and applying a type of government in keeping 
with the construction of the houses and the 
layout of the settlement. Shall those having a 
business or civic interest in the possibilities of 
this community seek legislation or judicial decree 
creating a manager or commission type of 
government for Hilton, or shall they be content 
to permit the locality to establish a conventional 
system of administration, and later seek to foster 
public sentiment favorable to a change in the 
type? This embodies the whole question facing 
those who are interested in the permanent 
welfare of war communities through efficient 
governmental control. 


Dundalk and St. Helena 


The so-called Dundalk and St. Helena housing 
projects seem to present an interesting subject 
for civic experiment. The Fleet Corporation 
owns the fee to the St. Helena project, which 
consists of dormitories, and which is situated 
on the opposite side of the highway to the 
Dundalk enterprise, now being constructed 
through the Liberty Housing Company. To- 
gether, these projects constitute a compact and 
fully equ — village, designed to house the 
families of the men employed by the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Company in their plant located at 
Sparrows Point, some two miles away. These 
projects are located in a rural portion of Balti- 
more County, Md., free from geographical con- 


*The second Hilton Village project was abandoned after the 
Armistice. 
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nection with other immediate centers of popula- 
tion, and, when I made my first tour of inspec- 
tion, I decided in my own mind that I had found 
a center in which to pivot a practical experiment 
in municipal administration. In other words, 
I felt that at Dundalk and St. Helena, where the 
incoming population may start community life 
under modern conditions only, free from the 
prejudices of an older community and from 
those legitimate rights in private property 
which sometimes bar public progress or render 
it unduly expensive, it would be both possible 
and wise to give the village the most modern 
system of local government. I started with that 
aim in view—to give legal life to my ideal. The 
fate of my ideal is a typical illustration of the 
difficulties inherent in the problem of making 
political progress keep pace with the architect 
and the town-planner. I found that many years 
ago the Maryland legislature was induced to 
annex a portion of Baltimore County to Balti- 
more City; years of litigation followed when the 
act was questioned in the courts, but, by final 
decree, a portion of the county becomes a part 
of Baltimore City on January 1, 1919; that 
portion includes one corner of the St. Helena 
project. Thus the unity of the Dundalk and St. 
Helena projects is not possible from a govern- 
mental standpoint. But there were and are other 
difficulties, due to the Maryland law. The an- 
nexation to Baltimore, as finally sanctioned by 
the courts, deprived the county of property hav- 
ing an assessed valuation of $125,000,000. The 
suggestion that other portions of the county be 
annexed, or established as a separate municipal 
corporation, thereby making further reductions 
in the valuation for county purposes, under the 
law of Maryland, is not received with favor by 
the political powers and their constituents. 
What, then, is the status, or predicament, of 
Dundalk and St. Helena on January 1? Plainly, 
it is not possible to establish a commission or 
commission-manager government there, and 
thus further test those municipal systems 
under the most favorable circumstances. It 
is fortunate, indeed, that the county law of 
Maryland does provide an excellent system of 
rural administration, including modern fire- 
fighting and school facilities; and that the pro- 
jectors of Dundalk, in securing a conveyance 
of the site, caused clauses to be inserted in the 
deed providing in perpetuity for a land-area tax 
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to be collected each year, and to be applied in 
securing additional community services and 
utilities for the residents. 

There are those who profess to believe that 


the Federal Government plans to divest the : 


corporate title to these housing projects and 
take the ownership in fee. This is followed by 
the intimation that the adjoining cities should 
not be asked to make expenditures to provide 
public services for the war communities, be- 
cause, when the Government takes title, these 
housing projects become Federal reservations and 
free from taxation. I do not believe, and cannot 
believe, that the Government will be guilty of 
such a breach of faith with those cities which 
have made, or are about to make such expendi- 
tures on the highways of the housing-sites. And, 
apart from the question of financial good faith, 
I do not think that it is wise for the general 
Government to set up industrial housing reser- 
vations in various sections of the nation, even 
with the consent of the state legislatures. These 
housing communities should enjoy the responsi- 
bilities, as well as the privileges of Democracy; 
and I am convinced that people inside and out- 
side the housing-sites will not want these pro- 
jects managed, except as experiments in Democ- 
racy under democratic control. 


At Other War Communities 


The conclusions as to Chester, Dundalk, and 
Camden are confirmed by investigations at 
Wilmington, Gloucester, Bath, and twenty other 
Fleet cities. The creation of community govern- 
ments is not an exact science. It follows, there- 
fore, that the policy of the Shipping Board must 
vary to meet the community situations due to 
different state laws and economic conditions. 
In seeking to establish governments for these 
war communities, three primary things must be 
borne in mind; first, the new community must 
keep faith with the adjoining city which has 
provided the utilities during a period of expen- 
sive wartime construction; secondly, the new 
community has no claim to special privileges as 
a Federal project, but it does invite, and is 
entitled to receive, the friendly interest and 
helping hand of those who see in better housing 
the key to economic reconstruction; and, thirdly, 
the housing-sites and their residents, within 
existing cities, should stand as an example to 
older portions of the community burdened 
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with less attractive structures, but the housing 
enterprise should not be “marked” as the dwell- 
ing-place of particular social groups or of one 
class or race of industrial workers. 

The attitude of the Federal Government and 
the friends of these housing centers must be one 
of political opportunism. Even if the local or 
state laws permit, the imposition of the best or 
expert type of community government will not 
solve the question. A democracy may develop 
leadership but it does not tolerate chaperones. 
A list of patrons will not establish and sustain 
efficient and democratic systems of control in 
and for these war communities. 

What service, then, may the larger Govern- 
ment and the friends of the housing projects 
render to war communities about to pass into 
centers of peace production? None, except to 
give these communities a chance, and that is 
much; if they cannot make them small but 
complete democracies, then they may head them 
in a democratic direction. They must take care 
that at the outset no corporation or local 
political agency obtains a vested interest in the 
stoppage of civic progress. They must make it 
easier for the people than the local interest to 
control these communities as the Republic’s 
greatest experiments in Democracy. 

But though the Federal agencies and their 
friends start these war communities on a right 
basis and chart them toward Democracy, the 
success of these great experiments in archi- 
tecture and politics depends upon the voting 
residents of the town-sites. Good people are 
needed to make a family home and a community 
life, just as bad people are required to make a 
jail. It is plain, then, that while the war com- 
munities were initiated by the need for war- 
workers, peace permits a more liberal policy in 
the peopling of these new cities. The laborer 
and the lawyer, the plumber and the politician, 
the banker and the preacher, are needed as 
residents of these new communities to assure 
that diversity of viewpoint and balancing of 
interest without which these towns will lack 
cohesion and stability. Mere laws and charters, 
even though democratic in inception and intent, 
must be supplemented by that attrition between 
the rights of the many with the privilege of the 
few, arising out of differing vocations, and form- 
ing the basis for continued but deliberate progress 
in these centers of democratic hope and vision. 
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Early Churches in Spain 


itl. TORO AND ZAMORA 
By GEORGIANA GODDARD KING 


ERHAPS because there are not so many 

little branch roads in Spain, the rail- 

ways, almost as much as the water- 
courses, seem to express the natural divisions 
and relations of the country. Where the Iberians 
tracked and trekked, where the Romans 
marched, ran the roads of the Middle Age, and 
there, today, the railways lay down their lines 
of steel. That, for instance, which runs from 
Salamanca to Astorga, keeps yet, for the 
traveler, a curious frontier feeling. To the 
right lies all of known Spain; to the left, moun- 
tains, and then something vaguely imaged as 
Portuguese. Just so the road, which it scarcely 
supersedes, will have felt to Ferdinand the 
Great, and his ill-fated son, King Sancho, and 
his ill-used daughters Donia Urraca and Dofia 


Elvira, her of the Siege of Zamora, and her of 


Toro, of /as almenas de Toro. By Roman roads 
Almanzor and the Hagarene horde had pene- 
trated in their raids; over Roman roads King 
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Ferdinand, when they turned back, followed 
them, and around the cities that lie thereon 
threw up hasty fortifications; a Roman road 
ennobles even the course of the trains that run 
twice a day along the Douro from Medina to 
Zamora, under the battlements of Toro. The 
roads, rebuilt for armies, served for peaceful 
penetration, and pilgrims came in to Santiago, 
not only by the great northern route from the 
Pyrenees, but likewise between Douro and 
Minto by Toro, Zamora, Benavente and Orense. 
The road is yet marked on Ford’s map made for 
Murray’s guidebook. Thus came pilgrims from 
the East, and they brought strange gifts, and 
left strange and fragrant offerings along the way. 

When the traveler has crossed the steep spur 
that shelters Salamanca, he enters on a world 
far more ancient and primeval in its aspect 
than that which he has left, older in traditions, 
stranger and more regional in art. The wide 
and dusty plain is limited on every hand by 
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distant blue mountain ranges that seem to keep 
pace with him as he goes on, all day; whenever 
he looks afar, the horizon is changing only with 
the hours, from purple-shaded to vaporous 
amethyst, and the rolling country, before spring 
time or after midsummer, is brown like a 
toad, speckled like a snake, green like a lizard, 
and then again wan, under the passing shadows 
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of clouds that move slowly through the in 
candescent air. Midway, or not quite, of the 
long journey the Douro is crossed, and there, 
where the Valderaduey falls into it, Zamora 
rears the queenly head, crested and tower 
crowned, of the cathedral, and his imagination 
pierces almost to the vision, upstream, of Toro 
golden on the tawny cliffs in the still noon. 
Through Spanish weather, always the white 
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clouds sail all day, and at night the heavens are 
populous with stars, the great constellations 
swinging free, the innumerable swarms between, 
and the flying star-dust, wheel ceaselessly about 
the low-lying pole. Toro, when you come upon 
it at midnight along the river-bank, appears 
seated among the stars, like another C assiopeia, 
“a sign in the heavens,” as the queen says in 
Lope de Vega’s play, and at sunrise the cathedral 
fiushes while = valley yet lies grey and drowsy. 

The park in which it stands, the Espoldén, 
green and ailians, far above the water, com 
mands a noble prospect, and the town-folks’ 
pride, and memories of a great past. Down 
below, King Sancho and his soldiers camped; 
up above, the Dofia Elvira appeared upon the 
battlements in black, so like a star that the 
king was stricken and bewitched. “Who is 
this?” he asks in the old Romance: 


“If she be a King’s daughter, she shall wed with me: 

If a Duke’s daughter, my leman she shall be: 

Her daughters shall be married to Knights; her eldest 
son 

I will make the Lord of Palencia and Carrién: 

And all her other sons shall have great names, 

They shall be Bishops of Burgos and 5S. James.” 


It fell to the Cid to explain that, as she was 
his sister, none of this could be, and the pro 
hibition seems to have counted more than the 
fact: the king in a black and raging chagrin 
gave orders to his archers to shoot her down, 
which again the Cid prevented. So the king 
turned to abusing of the Cid, who must have 
been a young man still in these days, and gave 
back rather better than he got; and King 
Sancho withdrew to besiege Zamora where 
(Queen Urraca was installed. All these children 
of the Great Ferdinand, while he yet lay on his 
death-bed, had quarreled indecently over the 
division of his conquests, and, when he was 
buried, D. Sancho incontinently set about get 
ting the whole realm into his own hands, 
though, indeed, in one of the old Romances, 
1). Garcia, far out in Galicia, admits that he was 
the first to break the oath of fraternal loyalty. 
There is not a sin, there is not a horror, that 
the story does not somewhere touch, and the 
end of it is, as the reader will remember from 
The Chronicle of The Cid, that, because the 
beauty of Queen Urraca was a flame in his poor 
traitorous blood, Vellido Dolfos slew King 
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THe Dome or [RACHE 


Sancho shamefully in the meadow below Jesuit in origin than Mohammedan. It belongs, 
Zamora. He got his price in a cruel mockery, _ in fine, with the Victorian ideal. 
before four wild horses tore him asunder in the The meadow by the waterside, where the sons 
same green meadow beside the Douro stream; of Arias Gonzalo met Diego Ordofiez one by 
but the stain of his treason lay upon Zamora one, 1s, according to tradition, the place where 
town and was only purged by the blood of good _ stands the ancient church of Santiago; there, it 
knights, four brethren, sons of the good old is said, the Cid was armed a knight, and the 
knight Arias Gonzalo. Yet another Romance _ Infanta Urraca buckled on his spurs. When the 
declares that when Vellido Dolfos came to — siege under the King Sancho was pressing the 
beguile D. Sancho into the camp, a figure that city hard, and the Cid was in the front of the 
men took, afterward, to have been Arias assault, Dofa Urraca came out upon the walls 
Gonzalo, appeared on the battlements and and reproached him with this, and went further; 
cried to the king a warning against the traitor. she told him how he might have married a 
That women played a great part in Spanish King’s daughter and he preferred that of his 
history is small wonder, since the Salic law father’s foe. The Cid reined up; he could not 
never went in Spain; but the part was, asarule, answer; he withdrew his men, head down. 
good. There are more figures like Queen ‘Mine eyes dazzle,” he said. All these histories, 
Berenguela than like Maria Padilla. They had and more, are not only in the Romances but in 
the habit of rule, and the heart. At the siege the quick, rhythmed prose of the Cronica 
of Toro, in 1476, when the issue lay between General, which I have never read but that, like 
Isabel the Catholic and her hapless niece called Sidney, I found my heart moved more than 
la Beltraneja, the Alcazar was held against long with a trumpet. 
odds by such another as Queen Elvira, Maria Still over there, across the noble bridge that 
Sarmiento. She was the wife of a great captain, on nearly a score of arches spans the sleeping 
Juan de Ulloa, and probably by this time _ stream, stand three little churches, of which the 
widowed. The almost oriental seclusion of eldest is S. Claudio, that date from the very 
ladies, which travelers admire in Spanish beginning of the twelfth century. Timber- 
families, does not appear until the last Moor had _ roofed now, all once had stone barrel vaults, 
quitted Spain forever, and is more likely to be all keep carven capitals, and string courses, and a 
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EARLY CHURCHES 


rich door somewhere, and the two already 
named look straight to southwestern France 
for their origin. D. Francisco Antén has written 
onlyin this past year: “Spaniards, in these days, 
were not building churches. Our countrymen 
were either nobles, fighters by profession, whose 
nobility inhibited work, or serfs, serving-men or 
artisans, with precise occupations of service to 
these, or labourers of the ground. The archi- 
tects, decorators, and masons are generally 
French, and do the work after the fashion of their 
own region.” Notwithstanding, S. Tomé, the 
third church, with its three square apses with- 
out, and its horseshoe arches within, may be 
determined by Visigothic or Mozarabic tradi- 
tion, and is probably imitated from S. Marta de 
Tera, a place of pilgrimage. S. Tomé was begun 
about 1106. 

Zamora possesses, besides these, a set of 
Romanesque churches which fall later in the 
twelfth century, which Street saw and dis- 
cussed, for instance, S. Leonardo, with its 
pyramidal roof; and, in between the two series, 
the Cathedral. About this the records are 
explicit: the bishop who began it saw its con- 
secration, and that was Stephen, 1149-1174. 
Notwithstanding, we are likely to give the 
credit to Jerome of Périgeux, and to Bernard of 
Valencia, likewise a Périgord, who were his 
immediate predecessors. If they are allowed to 
have established the chantier, imported the 
workmen, and settled the plans, the honors of 
the consecration matter little. Now, the Puerta 
del Obispo, and indeed the whole north facade, 
which is the only original one, bears a great 
likeness to the south transept at Aulnay and 
others in that region; and the likeness had 
appeared earlier at S. Claudio. The Virgin 
enthroned, as in a tympanum, over one of the 
flanking arcades, is moreover, curiously French 
in aspect; the figures in the other tympanum 
are of the school of Toulouse. The actual 
ornament of the archivolts, however, is, | 
think, a local style; it recurs at S. Martin of 
Salamanca, which is a noble church, not un- 
worthy to be classed with the cathedrals here- 
abouts. The lantern is low, with only a single 
range of windows; as at Salamanca, the melon- 
shape and the ribbing are accentuated on the 
outside by a sort of rich crocketing which by its 
likeness to a cock’s comb explains the Salaman- 
tine title of Torre del Gallo. 
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Within, the east end has been built over; the 
west end has been built up. Instead of a deep 
porch between the towers, you have an effect 
like a western aisle, and then three parallel 
chapels. The original intention was probably 
to vault with a great central barrel and voutes 
d’arretes in the aisles, but, except in the tran- 
septs, for this was substituted the domical ribbed 
vaulting of Aquitaine. Yet the effect of the 
whole is one of pleasant openness, richness, and 
grace, due partly to the lightness of the railings 
and other ironwork in the eastern portion, and 
partly to the charming doors in the trascoro 
that flank an altar painted by Fernan Gallegos. 
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All these great churches,—Toro, Salamanca, 
Zamora,—belong to the height of the twelfth 
century, and were planned in the Burgundian 
style, under the influence of Cluny, and during 
the reign of Alfonso VI; but building went on so 
leisurely that one style could supersede another 
without confusion or alteration, and the chantier 
took the color of the soil. Whereas, in such 
outlying lands, the style might have been pro- 
vincial, starved, and warped, here it is only 
racy and regional, so strong, so noble is the life 
native to the soil. 

Sister to Zamora, elder and yet fairer, the 
collegiate church of S. Mary Major at Toro is 
almost unspoiled; the aisles and the deep chapel, 
which was once the porch, are vaulted in 
divers manners, but the apses and the mighty 
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barrel vaults persist yet, and the dome is ribbed 
above two rows of windows. The western porch 
is rich in French sculpture of the thirteenth 
century, with statuary upon the jambs and 
the midpost, on the tympanum, and in the 
archivolts. The south door, here, is carved with 
very exquisite leafage of a late Romanesque 
sort, that appears again at the Magdalena of 
Zamora. The north door, upon the deserted 
square, which is the usual entrance, recalls Ste. 
Croix at Bordeaux and Master Mathew’s porch 
at Santiago. 

A few notes on detail will not, even in the 
briefest study, be out of place. These three 
doors, the two named at Zamora and the north 
one at Toro, illustrate with peculiar force how a 
certain effect desired, in a particular style, may 
be attained by very different designs. The 
essential thing, here, is the effect of roughness, 
of hollows and projections, sought in the soffit 
of the arch, something like shallow cusping con- 
ceived not in one plane (or nearly) but thickened. 
There is a parallel series of doors in which the 
cusping is kept in the plane of the surface, in 
Navarre, at Santiago of Puente la Reyna, at 
Ciraqui, and at S. Pedro la Rua of Estella. This 
is, perhaps, in its effect more oriental. 

It has been said by one competent that to 
the mixture of Burgundian and Aquitanian 
elements manifest in the building of this region 
we must add a third, the Byzantine or oriental, 
fetched by Santiago pilgrims. The tabernacles 
at the Magdalena, now used for Templars’ 
tombs, must be attributed to the same source 
as those, far cruder, found further up the same 
river-road, at S. Juan del Duero*. In the 
sculpture, symbolic themes, not wholly Euro- 
pean, abound, of which two may be noticed, 
one very briefly: at S. Claudio the two griffins 
drinking from a chalice, that occurs also at 
Barbadelo, on the Camino de Santiago, and 
likewise in the ambulatory of Montierneuf 
at Poitiers. The other is the presentation of 
souls or sacred figures in the midst of green 
leafage, which signifies usually the Paradise 
in which the Blessed await the final resurrection. 
The theme, dear to the Coptic Christians, was 
treated in the north doorway of Master Mat- 
thew’s porch at Santiago, c.1188. This is 
the doorway which the carver at Toro may have 
*Both sets have been photographed by Arthur Byne, of the His 


panic Society, and may possibly be shown by him this winter, either 
at the Society or at the Avery Library. 
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seen, as he may have seen Ste. Croix also 

or instead. The theme has its fullest and most 
delightful expression in the west porch here at 
Toro. But a capital in S. Claudio of Zamora, 
according to Sr. Antén, shows among and above 
a row of leaves a Virgin with the Child Jesus 
asleep, who yet holds the orb, and other figures 
who hold things indeterminable; this he inter- 
prets as an Adoration of the Shepherds, the 
pendant to it being that of the Magi. The sleep 
of the divine Child, however, has a mystical 
intention. 
Majesty on one side of the Puerta del Obispo, 
though she recalls very exactly the hieratic 
elder Madonnas of the Porte Ste. Anne at 
Paris, and S. Yved of Braisne that was in the 
north transept at Rheims, is set in a thick ar- 
bor of leafage that culminates in a form meant 
probably for the pine or cypress cone. Zamora 
was Romanesque; the work on this facade, as 
anyone may see, is full of Roman reminiscence, 
but here in the midst escapes a hint of some- 


Finally, the enthroned Virgin of 


thing very ancient and Asian, which may 
possibly be in its immediate provenance Syrian. 
The great Syrian goddess lived, certainly, in a 
cypress tree, or was a cypress tree, in some 
cases, and folk-lore lives on surprisingly. Sr. 
Lampérez will have it that the dome at Irache, 
in Navarre, in spite of its likeness, outside, to 
these, was designed by some Syrian architect 
wandering down the Camino de Santiago; if so, he 
may have gone home by the southern route 
and left his mark here as well. 

The other buildings which should be con- 
sidered with these, did space and other con- 
ditions permit, are the Cathedral of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the chapter-room of the Old Cathedral 
of Plasencia, and perhaps S. Martin de Cast- 
afeda. The churches of Benavente are in an- 
other style. It should, perhaps, be added that 
Toro, Zamora, and Salamanca are all rather 
fully discussed, where they are easily accessible, 
in Street’s “Gothic Architecture in Spain.” 
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Town-Planning in New Zealand 
By A. G. WALLER 


I. The Town-Planning Bill of 1917 


New Zealand, known for her social legislation, has 
been quoted as an example to be followed by other 
countries. 

She is particularly interesting as a small country 
endowed with most of the advantages of a temperate 
climate, a fertile soil, and isolated as Great Britain is 
by being an island, yet, like her parent nation, in touch 
with the outside world. Steamships, and cold storage 
(discovered in 1882), are the main reasons of her pros- 
perity and of her contact with the outside world. Geo- 
graphically, New Zealand is about the most isolated of 
inhabitable lands; 6,000 miles from California; 1,100 miles 
from Australia; and 12,000 miles from her chief customer, 
the United Kingdom. Yet, in truth, she is not more iso- 
lated than any other country, and her development has 
synchronized with present-day inventions. 

No more virtuous than other nations, she must thank 
her situation for her progress. (I include all the factors 
at work in New Zealand under the title “situation.’’) 
It is because she is small in area, rapidly changing or 
developing in harmony with the present economic situa- 
tion all over the world, and because of the balance of the 
economic interests of her people, that she is of such signif- 
icance to the great world outside. 

Within are the same conflicts of interests as within 
the great United States of America and all the modern 
European peoples. These interests are asserting themselves,* 
checking each other, and evolving a constitution. This is 
already becoming manifest in the short span of New 
Zealand’s history. The Colony was only proclaimed in 
1842, and because of the rapid rate of development in 
modern civilization, she is writing a history of current 
interest to the rest of mankind. 

The United States is so large that the process of reform 
is slower than in New Zealand, which can respond quickly 
to the opinion of one or two men. Public opinion is 
healthy and agile, more as it is in the western United 
States. 

But, essentially, both countries are in similar stages of 
civilization. The same principles of business guide trade, 
even though local conditions vary. But as progress results 
from the play of opposing forces, so New Zealand has her 
battles. It is the overcoming of difficulties and of abuses 
that makes a people great, since every reform indicates 
an abuse corrected. Today, New Zealand finds herself, 
through congestion, up against the lack of town-planning. 
This is because of her prosperity, since there is no conges- 
tion where there is no expansion of industry. Christ- 
church, Invercargill, and a few other towns are the only 
examples of enlightened planning of cities in New Zealand 
by the pioneer settlers of the earlier days. 

The proposed bill for New Zealand is inspired by the 
English Act of 1909. The English act is “permissive,” i. e. 
it may be enforced if the people of a locality so wish. 


It is a general act, giving permission for schemes to be pre- 
pared for particular instances, and each scheme must be 
passed by Parliament as a particular act of Parliament. 
It is the way of England to “permit” reforms, and then 
when they prove successful to extend power until even- 
tually they become compulsory. 

New Zealand, being a child of modern times, is quick 
in her movements. Besides, her problems are simple in 
comparison with those of the United Kingdom. New Zea- 
land recognizes a need, sees what others have done in the 
emergency, and then, because of her development of state 
enterprises, proposes to make her town-planning com- 
pulsory. In this way, in her development, she sometimes 
outstrips other nations. 

This measure is an ambitious one, but we are prepared 
nowadays for the heroic. It is comparatively easy to pass 
legislation, but it is harder to put it into force and make it 
work well. For successful planning there are three things 
necessary; public support, legislation, and professional 
talent of the very highest ability. The first two factors, 
which are generally supposed to be difficult to set in 
motion, are now well started. As regards professional skill, 
New Zealand has grown up in a time of poor craftsman- 
ship; as yet there is no tradition, which means an empty 
field on which to build. The future is in our hands to 
mar or enhance, but the professional who can seize and 
direct this opportunity must be a man with an understand- 
ing of the requirements of the people; a pioneer who can 
express their true ideals, and who arrives at a state of 
lively harmony with the Government. In fact, the pro- 
fessional who finds himself the first true exponent of city- 
planning must be a cultured man who practises his call- 
ing as an expression of the life which broods over all crea- 
tion. 

There was a doubt in the minds of some who were desir- 
ous of improved town-planning legislation as to the 
capacity of the machinery of government which New Zea- 
land could set up. There was no such well-equipped body 
as the Town-Planning Committee of the English Local 
Government Board, and there was a doubt as to the talent 
that New Zealand could produce. There are capable 
persons, born in New Zealand, but in several cases these 
men have gone “home”’ to England for education and have 
remained there because of the larger field of opportunity. 
But any country must finally develop itself, and its people 
must make their own opportunities. New Zealand has 
made the opportunity for planning, which means that she 
will likewise be able to develop it. 

New Zealand is fortunate to have been possessed from 
the beginning of devoted permanent Government officials. 
Particularly may I say this of the Lands Department, 
with whom I have had occasion to deal. They are desirous 
for improved planning and all.that this implies, but they 
are necessarily limited by the will of the people who ex- 
press themselves through their representatives in Parlia- 
ment. These officials to whom I refer are delighted to give 
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information to any citizen who has the public good at 
heart; they are pleased to codperate, yet recognize it is 
not their place to alter conditions, and that legislation is 
the prerogative of the people’s representatives. 

The assets in favor of this Town-Planning Bill are: 

1. Sympathetic Government officials. 

2. The legislation already in force and in working order: 
The Land Act of 1908, being a consolidation of land acts 
since 1892; the Land for Settlement Act of 1908; the State 
Advances Act of 1913, under which money is advanced to 
local bodies, to settlers, and to workers; and the Workers’ 
Dwellings Act of 1910, under which the Government erects 
dwellings on Crown property. This last is really a town- 
planning act, as the Government has laid out small 
villages, but there is nothing out of the ordinary in the plan 
of these places. 

The Minister for Internal Affairs, the Hon. G. W. 
Russel, had promised to introduce legislation on town- 
planning a few years ago, after the visit of Mr. Davidge of 
the English Town-Planning Association, in 1914. The 
war delayed the introduction of this measure until influ- 
ential deputations from the Dunedin Amenities and Town- 
Planning Society (the oldest as well as most active organiza- 
tion of the sort) and various other societies waited on Mr. 
Russel last year. 

There is fear in the popular mind, in New Zealand as 
elsewhere, of discussing anything but the war itself. 
Members of Parliament do not wish for any controversial 
matter; therefore Mr. Russel deserves credit for his bold- 
ness in introducing such a fundamental measure. May he 
achieve a triumph in passing it, for it will mean that New 
Zealand intends now to provide for the reconstruction 
period. In this sense Mr. Russel sees the bill as a war 
measure. 

The Prime Minister, who is also Minister for Lands, is 
now in London attending the Imperial War Conference 
which represents the British Dominions beyond the seas. 
He wil. probably meet the town-planning authorities 
there for it is on such occasions and by such means that 
the Colonies come into touch with the progressive move- 
ments of the Motherland. 


A Résumé of the Town-Planning Bill*, 1917 


The machinery of the New Zealand bill is simpler than 
that of the English act, which is possible, as New Zealand 
is a smaller country. The bill starts out by setting up a 
commission to administer the act. Clause 3 defines the 
Commission to be appointed consisting of : 


The Surveyor-General. 

The Engineer-in-Chief, Public Works Department. 

The Government Architect. 

The Valuer-General. 

The Chief Health Officer. 

The Under-Secretary, Internal Affairs Department, 
or his appointee. 

Three persons appointed by the Governor-General, 
including one person each appointed by the Gover- 
nor-General on the recommendation of the Muni- 

*We do not understand that this Bill has as yet become a law, 
but it seems difficult to believe that New Zealand will decline to make 


it{a law, in view of its great achievements along collateral lines.— 
Epiror. 
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cipal Association, and the New Zealand Institute of 
Architects. 

5. There shall be appointed a secretary by the Gover- 
nor-General. 

(Nore:—The Governor-General is nominally appointed 
by the King of England to represent him in the Dominion. 
The Governor-General’s relation to the Parliament of 
New Zealand is now the same as the relation of the King 
to the English Parliament. The appointments by the 
Governor are so that any person thought fit by his respon- 
sible advisers can be appointed without popular vote. 
There is to be one commissioner appointed by him who may 
be independent of any organization.) 

Clauses 4, 6, 7, and 8 define the procedure and powers 
of the commission; they are the powers necessary to any 
commission. 

g. Each member to be paid not more than £2. ($10) 
for every meeting at which he is present, and £2. for every 
day engaged in connection with the work. 

10. All expenses to be paid out of money appropriated 
by Parliament. 

‘12 The Governor-General may, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister for Internal Affairs, and either with 
or without the consent of the local authority, by proclama- 
tion, declare that any district, together with or without 
adjacent land as is defined by the proclamation, shall 
be subject to the provisions of this act, . . . provided 
that the councils of the cities of Auckland, Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Dunedin may, by resolution 
passed at an ordinary meeting of the Council, apply to 
have such city, or such city and the adjacent land as is 
defined in the resolution and in the application, declared 
to be subject to the provisions of the act. . . . 

(This clause is the pith of the Bill. It provides for the 
compulsory laying out of new or small communities that 
have not enough knowledge, or do not care, to foresee the 
future as experts see it. This action of the Government 
would prevent that lack of foresight which often creates 
such impediments in the future. It is unnecessary to 
enlarge on the importance of laying the foundation right 
and of the importance of small things at the beginning. 
The inclusion of a sufficient planning area, even if the 
area is larger than any existing administrative unit, 
follows the tried practice in Great Britain. This policy 
need not discourage local effort. If it is to carry out the 
intention, then it must form the rallying point for effective 
local enthusiasm by dismissing little jealousies which 
balk the proper pride existing in the hearts of every 
citizen.) 

(The four large centers which contain a third of the 
population of the Dominion are left to decide for them- 
selves as to whether they will come under the act. They will 
undoubtedly do so, as there is an immediate necessity that 
they should. They are now so subdivided, without proper 
authority, but they have a common authority for water- 
supply; therefore they may easily coérdinate themselves 
for planning purposes.) 

13. (1) Subject to the provision of this Act, a Council 
may, by resolution passed at an ordinary meeting, resolve 
to prepare and adopt a scheme (hereinafter called a 
town-planning scheme) providing for all or any of the 
matters mentioned in the schedule hereto: Provided that 
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the Minister for Internal Affairs, if he considers it desir- 
able, require a Council to prepare a scheme, but such 
scheme must be adopted by the Council before being 
proceeded with. 

(2) Every scheme shall define the area. 

(3) (Here follows a definition of the various objects 
of ascheme: Sanitary; amenity; convenience; streets, and) 

(d) acquisition and reservation of areas for the 

growing of timber for the use of persons within the 

town-planning area; 
and with those objects the scheme may plan or replan 
and provide the reconstruction of the whole or part of the 
area. 

(The timber supply of New Zealand will in a few years’ 
time come to an end if forestry is not seriously taken up. 
The popular belief is that timber will come from America 
in the future, but America is already herself approaching 
a dearth of timber. New Zealand is squandering her 
supply in the same way that America did till the commence- 
ment of this century. The idea of Clause 13 (3) (d) is 
to have a supply of timber, which is one of the bulkiest and 
most essential materials, close at hand. All through the War 
Zone in Europe is an abundant supply of timber, and yet 
it is one of the most populous parts of the earth. Timber 
in all the towns of New Zealand is very dear because the 
forests close at hand have been almost needlessly des- 
troyed.) 

13. (4) A scheme may codrdinate itself with neighbor- 
ing schemes. 

(6) A scheme may make comprehensive provision for 
the whole of the town-planning area for some purposes, 
and separate provision for different defined parts there 
if for other purposes. 

(7 to 14) Public notices, inquiries, submitting the 
scheme for approval to the Commission. 

(15) Every scheme shall be ratified by Order in Council. 
(In England the Parliament passes a scheme as a special 
Act of Parliament. Clause 13 encourages local initiative. 
If there is none, then the Commission can prepare a 
scheme, but, of course, there must be harmonious action 
between the local people and the Commission, else in 
larger communities nothing can be done.) 

14. Ratification of schemes. 

15. Ascheme may be varied, revoked, and a new scheme 
prepared. ; 

16. (1) Where a town-planning area extends beyond the 
limits of a district, the Council which prepared the scheme 
shall submit to each of the local authorities concerned that 
portion of the scheme which affects such district. At such 
a conference each local authority shall have one delegate 
for each ten thousand or less, and the voting shall be on a 
population basis. 

(2) Objection to be forwarded to Commission. 

(3) The Governor-General may make regulations 
prescribing procedure for convening a conference under 
this section and regulating the proceedings at the Con- 
ference. 

17. The Order in Council ratifying the scheme to 
decide which local authority shall be responsible. One 
authority may be responsible for one purpose and another 
one for another purpose, or a joint committee may be 


formed, or the Council that first proposed a scheme may be 
responsible. 


18. Power to enforce scheme. 


Compensation 


19. (1) Full compensation may be claimed, determined 
in the manner of the Public Works Act, 1908. 

(2) No compensation due on work undertaken after 
the first notice of the adoption of a scheme. 

(3) No compensation for work done which would not 
have been allowed if there had been any by-laws. 

(There are places in backward communities which have 
been made into slums, and this clause will provide for 
dealing with these properties in a just manner.) 

(4) Properties shall not be deemed to be injuriously 
affected by reason of any regulation of space about build- 
ings, or of the limit in number of buildings, or as to height. 

(5) Where a town-planning scheme is altered or 
revoked, expenditure for the purpose of complying with 
the new order is recoverable. 

(7) Where, by the preparation, adoption, or making 
of any scheme, any land or other property is, as from such 
time as is specified therein, increased in value, the respon- 
sible authority may make a claim in respect to the increase 
in value within the time limited by the scheme, and shall 
be entitled to half the amount of the increase. 

(8) No person entitled to compensation for severance 
or disturbance by reason of realignment of any street, road, 
or right-of-way, as distinguished from compensation for the 
land under the scheme. 

20. The scheme to be deemed a public work within the 
meaning of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1908, and 
the Public Works Act, 1908, and in raising loans. It 
shall not be necessary to take a poll of the rate-payers unless 
a petition is signed by not less than 10 per centum of the 
rate-payers affected by the object: Provided that if the 
poll is rejected a fresh proposal may be made. 

21. Power to suspend existing by-laws. 


22. The Governor-General may make regulations pre- 
scribing a set of general provisions, or separate sets of 
general provisions respectively adapted for areas of 
different characters. 

23. Land may be acquired for a scheme. 


Expenses of a Scheme 


24. (1) Special provision to be made for expenses. 

(a) Expenses are to be apportioned between such 
Councils, if there be more than one Council affected by 
the scheme. 

(6) A Council may defray its expenses out of its general 
revenue, or out of loans, or by both. 

(c) A Council, without the consent of the rate-payers 
may declare such rates as may be necessary, and may 
borrow money on the security of such rates, by issuing 
debentures. 

26. A Council may call for competitive designs. 


27. There shall be a town-planning fund, which shall 
consist of: (¢) Moneys paid into the fund from ordinary 
revenue by a Council; (6) Moneys received from lands 
sold or leased; (¢) Moneys borrowed for town-planning 
purposes; and (d) Donations. 
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Schedule 


1 to 4 is a list of things which all plans deal with: 
Streets, sewers, lighting, reclamation of land; parks and 
accessories to parks, public conveniences, location of 
churches, schools, public buildings, theatres. 

5. The subdivision of land. 

6. The replanning of the scheme area including any 
provision necessary for: (a) Purchase under the Public 
Works Act of lands affected, or of the pooling of the lands 
of several owners. (4) The redivision of such lands among 
the several owners. 

7. Buildings generally, and in particular: (d) The preven- 
tion of the erection of ugly buildings which may destroy 
the local amenities; (e¢) Prohibition or regulation of 
advertisements; (g) Harmony in exterior designs of build- 
ings. 

8. Limiting the number of buildings to the acre, and 
zoning; air-spaces. 

g. Ascertaining building lines, irrespective of the width 
and alignment of the streets. (This is to enable build- 
ings to be offset, as is the practice in the modern garden 
villages of England.) 

10. Classification of areas for different uses. (Zoning.) 

11. Conservation of natural beauties. 

12. Conservation of historic buildings and other 
historic objects. 

13. Probable routes of railways. 

18. Acquisition and preservation of timber areas. 

20 to 22. Codperation between owners and local and 
central authorities. 

23. Betterment charges payable by and compensation 
payable to owners of land, and the means of ascertaining, 
fixing, and recovering same or charging betterment 
against the land. 

24. The recovery of expenses incurred in giving effect 
to the scheme. 

29. Limitation of time for the operation of the scheme. 


II. Conditions in New Zealand 


In order the better to appreciate the scope afforded 
in New Zealand for town-planning, it is necessary to set 
forth more particularly the economic conditions of that 
country. In considering the problem of laying out towns, 
which is an engineering and architectural undertaking, 
one cannot limit the discussion to the purely engineering 
and architectural sides. The professional, when he is 
brought up against town-planning, discovers that his 
profession is a handmaid to Society, and that it must fall 
into its proportioned place in the general scheme of 
humanity. In the discovery of service, the profession is 
enriched, not impoverished, and as the future will require 
intelligent planning service on a vaster scale than ever 
before, a study of New Zealand is well worth while. 
The combined areas of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware is 104,250 square miles; that of New 
Zealand, 103,581 square miles, or 66,292,232 acres. The rural 
holdings of over I acre were 40,238,166 acres in occupation 
in the year 1911, with 16,265,890 acres in cultivation. 
And as indicative of the preponderant importance of 
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cattle and sheep, 14,214,741 acres were sown in artificial 
grasses, while there were only 229,600 acres of wheat. 
(Curiously, there are not many native grasses, and con- 
sequently English grasses are sown, which explains the 
large acreage of “artificial grasses.’’) 

New Zealand lies between the latitudes 34° and 47° 
south and between the longitudes 167° and 177° east. The 
two islands together extend 1,000 miles, and correspond 
in latitude and climate to the Pacific coast from Seattle 
to San Luis Obispo. No part of the country is more than 
75 miles distant from the sea, and there is a good rainfall. 
Stock animals stay out all the year round, and the grass 
is generally green. 

After the gold boom in 1881 there was a long period of 
depression and sinking of prices. A policy of heavy 
borrowing, with decreasing credit, prolonged this period. 
This borrowing encouraged land speculation, which 
eventually brought on a crisis, when the banks failed. 
This situation was retrieved by care, and debts have been 
paid off by exporting more then importing. 

In 1895, just after the smash, prices rose, and the 
prosperity of the country has increased ever since. World 
prices have been on the increase, and this has been to the 
benefit of a pastoral country and one who is a debtor. The 
present war, with the extraordinary rise in prices of 
primary produce, has benefited New Zealand, which is 
now beginning to be self-supporting. In 1906, £50,910, 
992 were raised as internal loans in London and only 
£8,819,318 in New Zealand. For the year ending March 
31, 1914, the year before the war, £78,624,309 was bor- 
rowed in London and £42,572,637 in New Zealand. To 
put it another way, in proportion: 


Market where raised 





1914-15 1916-17 

per cent per cent 
Pa Stn & sata. lis. lee Ges ee 82.42 64.60 
ee eee ee 15.56 32.79 
NI er 5c ta, te iania? Bie oe 2.02 2.61 
100.00 100.00 


New Zealand is a Colony, and thus in a different position 
from an established nation. It is like a young business that 
requires investments more than it can immediately pay 
a return on. The investments of London in New Zealand 
are a mortgage. As long as the prospects are good, New 
Zealand is able to borrow more money to still further 
develop her resources. 

Table I shows how exports have exceeded imports, and 
Table II shows the great and rising indebtedness of the 
Colony. If the ability to raise taxes and revenue from the 
trading concerns of the Government were not increasing, 
the huge public debt would be very grave. But the public 
revenue from taxation and from remunerative undertak- 
ings (railways, post and telegraph office, land transactions, 
and advances to settlers) are both increasing, with a large 
proportion of the revenue derived from the commercial 
ventures of the Government. This is shown in Table II 
by the difference between total revenue and total taxa- 
tion, even for the last year, 1917, when, as a war year, the 
difference between total revenue and total taxation is 
great. The bulk of expenditure is for the war, and public 
works have almost stopped. 
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Taste I. 
P ‘ Value of Trade per Head of Population 
Populat Number of P. 

bead ‘Census per Square Mile alc Total Trade Imports Exports 
£ £ s d £ 8 d £ s d 
1858 595413 1,179,328 29 6 § «(9 20 18 © 8 7 9 
1861 99,021 0.944 3,864,058 434 «9 a7 18 1 a 
1871 218,668 2.456 9,360,277 35 18 3 as 12 18 mo § 4 
1891 626,658 6.024 16,070,246 9§ 310 «4 10 6 6 1g 3 10 
1896 703,360 16,458,425 23 «5 «8 Io 1 II 3.3 9 
1901 772,719 7-427 24,699,339 31 15 0 Is 3 I0 16 11 2 
1906 888,578 8.541 33,506,540 7 3 6S 16 9 8 20 4 «#&#! 
IgII 1,008,468 9.690 38,574,369 38 oOo 2 i9 §$ 2 18 15 Oo 
1915 534775746 48 12 Io 19 15 2 28 17 8 
1916 1,099,044 10.644 $9,626,220 54 8 23 19 2 30 5 #6 

Taste II. 
Total Government Revenue Total Taxation Net Indebtedness 
Y " 

” Total poke by Total pd ed Total Per Head 
£ '+#s4 £ 2s 4 £ - 2 @ 
1896 41556,015 2,335,761 42,271,889 60 2 4 
1901 5,906,916 3,042,890 48,557,751 62 10 
1911 10,297,273 10 6 4 4,837,322 4 16 11 795323,636 78 13° «8 
1915 12,451,945 = 2 & 5,880,811 a a 96,644,455 87 16 3 
1916 14,507,530 13° 3 8 7,266,966 6 12 1 10559575433 96 § 9 
1917 18,355,194 16 13 11 10,549,654 9 i oi 125,572,515 1140 9 























Norte.—The difference between the total revenue and the revenue from taxation is due to the Government undertakings, railways 
post and telegraph, and land sales and leases. 


Taste III. 









































Income Tax Land Tax 
Year ending 
March 31 Amount Number of Payers Number of Payers Ordinary Graduated Absentee 

£ £ £ £ 
1906 261,816 8,993 24,246 277,144 104,949 3,663 
1907 277,867 9,540 27,659 317,176 125,929 45237 
1908 304,905 10,420 28,991 346,166 186,000 5,680 
1909 321,044 10,839 30,855 389,844 209,248 5,809 
1910 316,835 11,175 33,162 417,668 220,044 45558 
1011 407,235 11,303 33,516 416,426 209,493 2,804 
1912 448,935 12,207 355273 439,398 205,114 2,503 
1913 462,994 13,167 38,232 475,281 251,275 2,080 
1914 5545271 14,277 40,889 506,407 258,135 2,909 
1915 540,318 13,967 44,270 547,959 249,193 2,489 
1916 1,392,119 20,072 451409 696,930 351,426 4 
1917 4,262,125 30,230 35,859 347,913 365,205 - 

*Included in graduated Land Tax. 
Tase IV. Taste V. 
Land Values Customs and Excise 
Year : , 
lander Nel nent] Uaimproved Value Amount eee | ee 
£ £ £ 

1896 (1897) 138,591,347 84,401,244 1,711,968 37-58 73-29 
1901 (1902) 154,816,132 94,847,727 2,266,032 38.36 74-47 
IgII 293,117,065 184,062,798 35145,929 30-55 65.03 
1915 371,076,683 230,705,147 352945943 26.46 56.03 
1916 389,164,729 241,322,255 3,524,063 24.29 48.49 
1917 4,037,628 21.98 38.27 
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Trade 


Turning to table V it is noticed that the percentage 
of revenue derived from customs duties is falling. In the 
early days of the Colony most of the public revenue per- 
force was derived from duties on imports, because this 
was the readiest means of taxation. The diminishing pro- 
portion of revenue from this source is a welcome indication 
that the Colony is becoming self-supporting, and, accord- 
ing to table III, is becoming a free-trade country, with 
direct taxation, a tendency remarkably hastened by 
war. 

Table III shows that farming is being encouraged by 
lowering the land-tax. There are fewer land-tax payers 
in 1917 than in 1916, because of another method of assess- 
ment by which an equivalent number of persons pay in- 
come-tax who formerly paid land-tax, the belief being that 
a tax on incomes is fairer because it does not discriminate 
as to the source of the income. 

The trend of things indicates that New Zealand is on 
the way to cease being a Colony and to become a nation. 
She is becoming self-contained, which is indicated by her 
ability to raise loans internally instead of borrowing from 
outside, and she does not rely on customs duties for her 
revenue. 


The Distribution of Wealth 


We have considered the general increase in wealth in 
New Zealand and her growth in independence. Now it 
concerns us to consider how the wealth is being distributed 
among her people. This is of great importance to town- 
planning and housing, because good houses for all the 
people is a primary need. Especially must we see to it 
that the least-paid members of the community are properly 
housed. 

(By the way, the workers in such communities as 
Chester on the Delaware River are stranded with high 
wages, since they are not in a position to command decent 
dwellings. The very boom in trade is actually impoverish- 
ing these people so as to make them a burden on the com- 
munity, which does not provide houses for them.) 

All wealth, in the final analysis may be resolved into 
the amount of food and other raw materials—mineral, 
vegetable, and animal—used by man. These may be 
looked on as a fund yhich is taxed by all those persons 
who do not produce but are engaged in the secondary 
occupations which arrange and distribute the primary 
products to the convenience of mankind. The value 
of primary products is gauged by the demand and 
by the proper (or improper) way men have arranged 
themselves in proper (or improper) proportions in 
all the secondary or subsidiary employments, such as 
transportation, manual labor, craftsmanship, the pro- 
fessions and brain workers. If the social mechanism is 
badly arranged, the price of raw materials goes up, first, 
the most essential, food, and then the less essential ne- 
cessities. On the other hand, with increasing civilization 
and increased efficiency, fewer and fewer men will be 
needed to produce the essential food-supply, while more 
are set free to produce the less necessary luxuries and 
amenities of civilized life. a 

The disproportion found in the distribution of human 
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effort (some being directed efficiently and some inefficiently) 
produces that underpayment, overcrowding, and _ ill 
health of the wage-earners which is the cause of the higher 
cost of living. 

It is interesting to compare the proportion of people in 
New Zealand engaged in the various occupations, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1911. 








PropucEers— Percentage 

1. Primary producers ..... 29.0 (46,900 farmers; 

2. Industrial (secondary pro-} 58.0 8,700 miners) 

0 arr ee 29.0 (56,200) 

MIpDLEMEN— 

Pa eee 15.0 

Se 8.0 

0 Ee ee 42.0 { 10.0 

RO cc 7.0 

a Se eee 2.0 

100.0 100.0 


The first two classes of persons on the list produce 
so as to increase the capital riches of the country. The 
five other classes merely direct society for the better means 
of production. The proportion of these vary in different 
circumstances and civilizations. Therefore one cannot 
judge offhand on the health of a nation by the proportions 
in which the callings of the people are disposed. One may 
only judge by the amount of actual poverty and misery, 
not by the total wealth of the nation. If we only think of 
money values, we shall be misled, for the prosperity of 
any country is measured by the purchasing power of the 
people, and this is according to the efficiency of the arrange- 
ment of society. Values should be high while prices are low. 


Production and Taxation 


Looked at from the starting point of production, the 
last five classes, which may be classed together as middle- 
men, levy a tax from the producers. The middlemen demand 
a share of the produce of the land from which all wealth 
is derived. In fact, all profit is a tax levied on production. 
The profit of an individual farmer is a tax which he takes 
from the produce he raises. The income of a family is 
only a portion of the total production of the family, 
income being different from turnover in a business, which 
is another name for total production. On the other hand, 
looked at from the point of view of the middleman, or of 
the individual who renders service, the tax he levies on 
production is a recompense paid him. 

Society is well served when the profits taken as taxes 
on production, as recompense for services rendered, are 
equitably distributed. This implies that there is no wasteful 
service, but that all service goes to make living cheap and 
recompense high. This means high wages and cheap 
commodities. 

This contention can be proved by examining actual 
cases. Belgium, before the war, was a cheap place to live 
in, and her people were prosperous. Spain is dear to live 
in, although prices are low. Money has value because of 
relativity, and one must always bear in mind the dis- 
tinction between “real” and “nominal” wages, incomes or 
taxes (which are all the same as a definition of a tax 
levied by the individual on the society he serves). 
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Rent 


The business side of town-planning deals with the 
question of just rentals, and, perhaps, the most important 
factor in town-planning is rent, which is the price of the 
use of land for one year. Rent is a particular form of tax, 
and is one of the taxes on production as defined above. 
The capital price of land is the commuted rents which are 
paid for in one sum, so that the land is considered free 
from paying rent forever after. It is well to bear in 
mind that profit and income, when looked at from the 
viewpoint of production, are a tax, and, when looked at 
from the viewpoint of the consumer or individual, are a 
recompense for service rendered. 

Land is generally considered a passive thing, which it 
is not. Therefore, we talk of rent as a tax which the land 
renders to man. But we should be logical and be able to 
consider this tax which land renders to us also as our rec- 
ompense for rendering service to the land, i. e. we cultivate 
it to help it to grow crops better than it could otherwise 
do. The tiller of the soil is the middleman in the process of 
production. Rent, therefore, is our recompense derived 
from the soil. Continuing up in the chain of processes in 
production, the craftsman derives a recompense from the 
tiller of the soil, the primary producer, just as all the other 
middlemen command their recompense for service rendered. 

Rent of land is arrived at in the same way as all other 
recompense for service, and is proportioned to what land 
will produce. It is sometimes considered as a tax paid to 
the landlord; but, as with all profits, rent should be con- 
sidered as a recompense for services rendered by the land- 
lord, whether he be a private individual or the Govern- 
ment. Prosperity is influenced by the cost of rent as well 
as by the cost of any of the services. It is quite possible 
that rent is higher than it should be. It is largely influenc- 
ing the cost of living at the present time. Rent should 
diminish, as must the remuneration for any other service 
which is neither primary production nor industrial. 

New Zealand has recognized this fact in that she is 
liberating large properties from rendering tribute to the 
owners, and dividing these properties into smaller hold- 
ings. The Government up to March 31, 1917, had acquired 
1,606,158 acres from private owners since 1892. 

Because New Zealand is homogeneous, and as yet with 
very little distinction of class among her people, town-plan- 
ning will progress because it is based on a just recognition 
of the values of different lands and their uses. The dis- 
covery of fair rentals of land implies a knowledge of its 
uses. The taxation of unimproved land values means this, 
and most land in New Zealand is taxed on this principle. 

The new Town Planning Bill for New Zealand mentions 
forestry and water-supply areas, and provides in the 
schedule for any other purpose that has any connection 
with the manifold requirements of a community. This is 
all a question of land use, and therefore of land-values. 

At this point one would like to discuss the proper 
proportion that rent should bear to the value of the 
improvements on the land. A solution to this question 
is being found in New Zealand, for the new Town Plan- 
ning Bill, when passed, will help people there to arrive at a 
fair conception of this value. Town-planners in every part 
of the world are at work on this problem, so that it is not 


necessary here to more than indicate that there is such a 
problem in New Zealand, as elsewhere. That improvements 
are necessary in that country means that the land problem 
is not yet wholly solved. 


Town and Country 


As indicating the trend of population, the following per- 
centages are interesting: 


Country Town 

Year Per cent Per cent 
ar cS i Wi el Sok 6 ak OM 59 40 
on ee ee ae ee ee ee 57 42 
Pe eee eee eer ae 56 43 
eins tad gh ox ok te ee eee 56 44 
ik ar 9.-ne, cae al ache aaa ie. dab ak 54 45 
ar a ai a ow ewe acs i < «oe 48 
.. SE ee ee eee ee 49 50 
SINS neh aside phe se ate apc ae 


The four large cities contain more than a third of the 
population of the Dominion,—390,449 out of a total of 
1,099,044 in 1916, but this townward trend of population 
is similar to that in all parts of the modern world. Farmers 
are increasing slowly, and the size of their holdings is 
diminishing, but the number of townspeople is increasing 
faster. This is not necessarily alarming. We must expect 
that, with progress, fewer and fewer workers will be needed 
to produce the food-supply, while more are set free to 
produce the less necessary luxuries and amenities of 
civilized life. 

It is alarming, though, when the cost of living goes up 
instead of down in the shifting of population to the towns. 
The cost of living may rise because of too many middle- 
men, or may rise because of inflation in land prices, which is 
peculiar to our modern form of capitalism and of the spirit 
of speculation which this encourages. 

While there is real danger that the cost of living will 
increase in New Zealand, the growth of towns must not be 
repressed, but must be guided by town-planning; the real 
antidote will be by encouraging rural development. 

The prospects for the future are bright, and the effect 
that the war is having on our ideas of conservation of 
resources will be the awakening to the opportunity, here as 
elsewhere. 


III. Conditions in New Zealand 


The Land and Settlement Laws 


The town-planner cannot help but be interested in the 
Land and Settlement Laws of New Zealand. In them he 
sees how New Zealand has been preparing the way to the 
more comprehensive Town Planning Act. 

The reforming enthusiasm of New Zealand dates from 
the last turning-point in her history, in 1895, with the 
ensuing rise in prosperity. Her people all feel a stake in 
the country, and are all actually interested in politics, which 
is so close to their lives. There are no very poor people, 
and there are not many very wealthy people. The average 
wealth of persons of twenty years of age and over was 
£433 in December, 1914. 

Land speculation brought on the crisis of 1874-76; 
the banks failed, and New Zealand was forced to retrench. 
It was the gloomiest period of the country’s history, but 
after [this artificial land-boom had burst, there was dim- 
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inished production, and a considerable proportion of the 
population was concentrated in the towns and out of employ- 
ment. A Sweating Commission found evidence of un- 
healthy crowding, and of overwork of women and girls, 
and from its recommendations sprang New Zealand’s 
stringent code of factory laws. The unstable condition 
of industry led to much distress; prices were low and kept 
on falling, while the price of labor fell disproportionately. 

Refrigeration in 1882, and rising prices since 1895, 
helped the increase of production, and so effected the 
remarkable recovery since 1895. During this period, New 
Zealand has carried out many social reforms. Beside 
factory legislation, compulsory arbitration recognized the 
unions and minimized industrial conflict; there is a Public 
Trustee, a state fire insurance, a Government life insur- 
ance, old-age and widows’ pensions, a National provident 
fund; the Government builds homes for workers, or lends 
money to workers, or settlers, or local bodies. 

The well-being of towns always depends on the pros- 
perity of the country. In New Zealand this fact is directly 
manifest. It was because of diminished primary production 
that there was distress in the period before 1895. We see 
here an eternal principle at work, and working itself out 
again on a much larger scale in the world-situation today. 
We must recognize this and carry the inquiry a step further 
and see how New Zealand has turned to the rural basis 
of town-planning, for this country has thoroughly learned 
that a town absolutely depends on the country at the back 
of it. 





INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


“In the earlier years of the settlement of New Zealand 
there were opportunities for men of capital and judgment 
to acquire large estates at reasonable prices, especially 
when money was needed for administration and for roads 
and bridges. As the best lands in course of time passed from 
the Crown, the country became a series of agricultural 
communities interspersed with large properties, and, as time 
went on, those in search of land urged that they should be 
allowed to occupy these large estates instead of being 
compelled to go into inaccessible back country without 
roads or railways.” The dense forests and broken country 
in most of New Zealand makes this a hardship. 

The Land for Settlement Acts date from 1892. Under 
the Land Laws Amendment Acts of 1912 and 1913, the 
owners of large estates may subdivide their properties, or 
the state may buy them out compulsorily. Compensation 
is payable, as for a public work, under the Public Works 
Act. The total area purchased to the end of March, 1917, 
was 1,606,158 acres, at a cost of £7,989,220. This is 
generally good land, suitable for small farms. 


Land Tenure 


Table VI shows the number of freeholders* (outside 
boroughs) in New Zealand and indicates the healthy 
tendency of the smaller holdings to increase in number 
and of the large holdings to decrease. These holdings over 
10,000 acres have diminished in number, but have also 


*Compare this with the reverse tendency in the United States, as 
shown in the United States. See the Journal for October, 1917.—Eb. 














Tase VI. 
Number of Freeholders, Outside of Boroughs 
Size of Holdings in Acres 
1883 1886 1889 1892 1902 1906 1910 
5 and under ae 25,407 28,521 31,325 32,211 34,800 35,200 36,234 
g20 and under 640... 2,695 2,982 3,189 3,189 49735 5,107 5,394 
640 and under 1,000... 931 1,043 1,035 1,143 1,580 1,862 2,063 
1,000 and under 2,000... 816 916 906 992 1,369 1,553 1,748 
2,000 and under 5,000. 465 509 507 566 775 864 1,006 
5,000 and under 10,000 . 203 220 221 208 260 278 306 
10,000 and under 20,000. . . 141 151 134 148 123 129 121 
20,000 and under 30,000. . . 49 43 50 45 40 40 28 
30,000 and under 40,000... 23 31 26 30 21 14 5 
40,000 and under 50,000. . . II 5 13 9 9 8 6 
50,000 and under 100,000. . . 19 25 18 20 18 12 II 
100,000 and under 150,000. . . 2 2 2 4 2 
sgopoo andewer....... 2 2 7 6 3 I 
Totals. ........ 30,764 345450 37,432 38,935 435735 45,068 46,922 





























The average area held by owners of 10,000 acres and upward shows a steady decrease since 1889, as follows: 








Year Average Area Held in Acres 
1889 30,009 
1892 29,924 
1902 28,312 
1906 23,061 
1910 20,523 
Tasie VII Occupation oF Lanp: TENURE, 1911 
. Leased from Held from Crown 
Total Number Total Area Number of Area of - Leased from A 
of Holdings in Occupation Freeholders Freeholdings eae oar Rad Maoris (Natives) — 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
73,876 40,238,126 46,922 16,551,697 3,551,697 25147,428 17,540,115T 




















{Short of real figures. 
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Tasie VIII 
Tenure. Up to March, rors Total Selectors Area Rental Freehold 
’ Acres £ Acres 
Land for Settlement (Act consolidated 1910). . . . . 55477 1,480,459 359,098 48,608 
National Endowment (Land Act 1908) eg 3,767 6,374,028 103,556 
Education Endowment (Education Reserves Act 1908) . 3,486 803,339 79,561 
ES ck 6 oa Se bs es 20,330 11,693,294 295,901 16,093,131 
MEE. a a SG dk we ee ee 335385 20,355,773 840,206 16,141,839 
Other Endowment Lands ............. 816 376,486 15,443 
Tape IX 
Loans Authorized 
A t A t 
State Advances Act (1913). Up to March, 1917 Sete raneee ie Repaid 
£ £ £ 
a er 46,954 17,358,830 16,945,010 8,909,196 
I i ke 12,868 357439355 393475395 696,976 
Advances to Local Authorities. .......... 894 2,882,554 2,624,250 163,429 














decreased in average size from 30,009 acres, in the year 
1889, down to 20,523 acres, in 1910. The smaller estates 
have increased in number more than the larger. 

Table VII shows that there are more freeholds than 
leaseholds, but the area of freeholds is less than the area 
of leaseholds. It must be remembered that the large 
estates are much poorer land than the small estates. The 
small estates are often rich dairy-farms and fruit-farms. 
Dairying pays very well, and there are few dairy farms 
over 100 acres; they are mostly 10 acres or so. 

Table VIII renders details of Government land. There 
are 33,385 “selectors” on Government land out of a total 
of holders of 73,876. So the Crown controls nearly half 
the population of farmers and half the occupied area of 
land. 

The policy of the Government is “the land for the 
people,” that is, the restriction in area which any person 
may hold. This subject had been forced upon the atten- 
tion of the Legislature by defects in former systems, under 
which one individual could appropriate large areas to the 
exclusion of his less wealthy fellow-settler. Under existing 
conditions, where the price at which land is definitely 
fixed and where the choice of selection is by ballot, every 
would-be settler has the same chance, and may hold, under 
the Crown, an equal area of land, except that by the Land 
Law Amendment Act, 1912, preference is given to land- 
less, married, or previously unsuccessful applicants. The 
Act defines the amount of land anyone may hold at 66634 
acres of first-class land, 2,000 acres of second-class land, or 
5,000 acres of third-class land. (New Zealand Official 
Yearbook, 1915, p. 493-) 

The Government encourages small freeholders, and 
this is the reason that now more than 16,000,000 acres of 
Crown land have become freehold. “‘Land for settlement” 
is land which the Government has bought for closer 
settlement. 

To encourage persons of small means, the Government 
has bought up large estates and also advances money to 
settlers and workers. The Advances to Settlers Office was 


established by an Act passed in 1894. Under the consoli- 
dated laws embodied in the State Advances Act, 1913, 
each year there may be borrowed for advances to settlers 
£1,500,000; to workers £750,000; and to local authorities 
£1,000,000. Loans can be granted only on the instalment 
system: On all freeholds up to three-fifths of the value of 
the security, provided that in the case of first-class agri- 
cultural freeholds loans may be made up to two-thirds of 
the value. On leaseholds, loans may be made to three-fifths 
of the lessee’s interest in the lease. 

“Securities are classified by the Board in three classes,— 
first, second, third. Loans are granted on first-class 
securities for a term of 36%4 years; on second-class, for 
30 years; on third-class, for 20 years.” 

“Mortgages are repayable by half-yearly payments of 
principle and interest combined. They may also be 
wholly repaid at any time. Interest is charged at the rate 
of 5 per cent, reducible to 4% per cent, provided that 
payment is made not later than fourteen days after due 
date and no arrears in respect of instalments or other pay- 
ments under the mortgage remain outstanding.” Up to 
March 31, 1917, total amounts advanced were £16,945, 
o10; total amount repaid was £8,909,196. 


Advances to Workers 


The Superintendent of the State Advances Office is 
authorized to lend money, for the purpose of purchasing or 
erecting a dwelling, to any person employed in manual or 
clerical work who is not in receipt of an income of more than 
£200 per annum, and is not the owner of any land other 
than the allotment on which it is proposed to build. The 
sum advanced must not exceed £450, nor may any advance 
be granted exceeding the value of the dwelling-house to be 
erected. The advance is secured by a mortgage on the whole 
property. 

The interest is payable half-yearly, together with an 
instalment of the principal, which by this means is fully 
repaid in 36% years, 30 years, or 20 years, as the case may 
be. Plans and specifications, if required, are supplied free 
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of charge. The cost of buildings varies according to the 
size, from £120 to £640. Up to March 31, 1917, the total 
amount so advanced was £3,347,395; total amount repaid 
was £696,976. 


Workers’ Dwellings 


The Workers’ Dwellings Act, 1905, made provision for 
the erection by the state of workers’ dwellings on Crown 
or settlement lands set apart for that purpose. A worker 
is defined as one who is landless and whose earnings do not 
exceed £175 per annum. The maximum capital value of a 
workers’ dwelling was by amendment extended from £600 
to £750. This extension has been necessitated mainly by 
the fact that workers’ dwellings are now being erected on 
rural allotments of about 5 acres, with the maximum 
unimproved value of land of £250 for the 5 acres. This 
allows £500 for the cost of any building erected. The 
worker may acquire the freehold by instalments of 7 per 
cent for 3634 years. Up to March 31, 1915, 548 dwellings 
had been erected at a total cost of £68,737, including £396 
for administration expenses. The Act of 1915 contained 
provision whereby the management and control of any 
workers’ dwellings erected by the state could be placed 
under the control of a local body. 

Also, the Municipal Corporations Act, 1908, gave 
authority for borough councils to erect workers’ dwellings, 
and the amendment to the Counties Act, 1913, extended 
this authority to county councils. 

All these activities logically lead to a general town- 
planning act, which will give them even a fuller meaning 
and amplify and consolidate these various enactments. 


Other Land Legislation 


Other land enterprises, but which are included under 
the general heads in Table VIII, are: 

1. Land for Settlement Finance Associations (Act, 1910). 
“The intention of the Act is to promote closer settlement 
of land by enabling groups of purchasers to buy private 
freehold property for subdivision among them, and to raise 
the purchase money by means of a loan guaranteed by the 
Government. For this purpose any five or more persons 
may by agreement form an incorporated land-settlement 
association, and may purchase in the name of the associa- 
tion any estate consisting of not less than 250 acres. 

“The annual report for year ending March 31, 1915, 
states: “The associations already formed, with very few 
exceptions, appear to be prospering. The mode of pro- 
cedure for the formation of an association is very cumber- 
some, and in several instances has been the means of pre- 
venting suitable men from taking advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Act. The present Act should be repealed 
and replaced by a simpler one with wider powers.” 

The number of members of such associations, up to the 
year 1915, was 303. The area of land so taken was 42,511 
acres. The purchase money paid amounted to £583,477. 

2. Discharged Soldiers Act, 1915. Total area set aside 
up to March, 1917, 337,961 acres. There have been 522 
applications for land, and 319 of them allotted, for 143, 
524 acres. There has been set aside 133,582 acres for 
ordinary farms and 204,379 acres for partially disabled 
soldiers who would be able to work a fruit-farm, raise 
poultry, or run a dairy-farm. 
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Tenure in Towns 


I have not been able to arrive at the number of free- 
holds and the tenancy of town property, but there are 
about equal numbers of ratepayers as families. Most 
families have one house apiece, but tenements are begin- 
ning to appear. Rent has risen with the rise in prices, but 
these have gone down a bit since 1914. Auckland rents 
have gone down most, as this is the largest city, and New 
Zealand is not an industrial country. Rents in Welling- 
ton have gone up, as there is a shortage of houses, and it 
is the point of embarkation of troops and has a training 
camp a few miles away. But even here rents have de- 
clined since 1916. 

The area of all the 116 boroughs in New Zealand 
is 221,234 acres, with a population of 505,598. A com- 
munity can request to be constituted a borough when 
it has 1,000 inhabitants, and there are many of these 
with an area of a thousand or two acres, which brings 
down the density of population of all the boroughs. 
Auckland City is the most densely populated, with twenty 
persons to the acre,—yet there is congestion in some of her 
streets. 

The peculiar characteristic of the towns of England has 
been the prevalence of small houses containing one family 
each, rather than large tenements. This has partly arisen 
from the fact that land was owned in large tracts, and 
intensive use of building-land was not rendered necessary 
because of little competitive values in property. The con- 
dition has had its advantages, but in the case where land- 
tenancy has depreciated in wealth, rents have not paid for 
the upkeep of the property, and hence slum conditions 
arise. The local authority can only oblige the large land- 
lord to make the minimum of improvements, and the 
vicious system becomes more intrenched by this tinkering. 

Some of the town lands in New Zealand are in the hands 
of the native Maoris, who receive rents for land on which 
they themselves have made no improvements. Conse- 
quently, the Europeans are anxious to acquire control of 
the rents. 

Because of the wise treatment by the Colonists of 
native affairs generally, this question will be solved through 
the mutual interest of both parties. The Maoris are more 
and more wishful of becoming Europeanized, and in this 
process, in order to obtain the privileges of the Euro- 
peans, they will discard some of those native customs which 
have been scrupulously respected by the Colonists. 


The Future 


Town-planning in its ultimate meaning is proportion. 
It is limited on every hand by conditions. Until planning 
is founded on the knowledge of the proportion of the con- 
ditions, it is one-sided and futile. But Planning, in its 
completeness, being wisdom, she is mistress of all things 
and able to breathe life and suppleness into the disjointed 
skeleton of Society. 

Beauty and proportion are dependent on each other. 
There is no beauty without proportion. The beauty of the 
human figure is due to proportion—the balance of parts 
and the invigorating strength and intelligence which this 
conveys to the beholder. This inspiration partakes of the 
Divine, because we no longer feel cramped or mutilated. 
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This freedom is the message of all art. It is likewise the 
message of town-planning. 

The artist may rise above the law by becoming the 
master of, and not the slave to, its precepts. But he may 
only become master by understanding the law, and obey- 
ing it intelligently. His emancipation will be found not 
by trying to push by the law, but by winning through and 
beyond it. 

The architect is first a scientist and then an artist who 
is immersed in the business of everyday life. His art is 
greatest when most in touch with the lives of everybody. 
Therefore, now that civilization has become so complex, 
true architecture is scarce; the mind of the architect (in 
common with the minds of most other people) is seldom 
inclusive enough to grasp the complexities of the situation. 

Perhaps the finest “ensemble” of architecture, therefore, 
is to be found in the new “garden towns” of England, 
because there we see Social Consciousness most clearly 
manifest,—an explanation which also applies to the worth 
of our medieval architecture. 

It is not what we do, but what we are, that counts! So 
it is with architecture: it is not the style, or even the pro- 
portion, but what it means, that counts. One may find 


“Crooked Architecture” 


fault with the proportion of all ancient architectures. 
There is no proportion to fit them all. The battle of the 
styles will always be futile. It is only by being true to one’s 
self that one is beautiful and of use to others. 

The beauty and worth of architecture lies in its propor- 
tion and harmony with the spiritual values of the society 
that produce it, and which, in turn, is elevated by the image 
which they have erected. 

New Zealand has no style of building. She was founded 
in a time when architecture was most degraded. But she 
is the child of modern times, and is now in the economic 
and psychological position to embark in permanent build- 
ing. The town-planners who are immediately to practise 
their art may, in their small foundations, implant the germ 
which will develop in the coming epoch. The unique and 
wonderful flora of New Zealand would inspire new and 
beautiful motives of decoration. The town-planner can- 
not be satisfied with mere landscape designing; he will 
want to portray the image of the ideal in durable form. 

Surely the world is new now, newer than at any time 
since the fall of Rome? 


oTre.—The statistical information is taken from the handy and 
oe . “Official Year Book.” 


and Photography 


By BEN J. LUBSCHEZ 


I 


HE Brooklyn Museum recently exhibited two 
groups of Prof. William H. Goodyear’s enlarged 


photographs of cathedrals in the war zone of 
Europe. When the photographs were made there 
was no thought of war. They were made with exceeding 
care to illustrate deviations from the normal of lines in 
medieval buildings, to illustrate and prove Professor 
Goodyear’s discoveries that lines assumed to be vertical 
were not so but were bent from the perpendicular, that 
lines assumed to be horizontal and straight were bent or 
curved either in the horizontal or vertical plane. Most of 
the pictures include simultaneously photographed plumb- 
lines or stretched lines to show the deviations. As most 
of the buildings photographed have been in the path of 
kultur to a greater or less degree, and are now either badly 
damaged or entirely destroyed, these accurate, painstak- 
ing photographic records, many of them showing details 
which the ordinary tourist or even student would probably 
never even see, form a heritage for which the world, and 
especially the architects, owe Professor Goodyear the deep- 
est gratitude. To indicate the care and thoroughness with 
which the work has been done, it is well to note that there 
are some cases where every pier of the nave has been 
individually photographed with plumb-line reference. 
These records are now priceless, for as Professor Goodyear 
has pointed out, not even elaborate monographs and 
measured drawings of these buildings have made serious 
note of the refinements and deviations which exist. 
Nor are these enlargements valuable only as records. 
Many of them are noteworthy pictorially and merely for 


the sake of having good pictures of the best architecture 
of the Middle Ages. Pictures taken from the architect’s 
viewpoint, we should be thankful that these splendid 
Goodyear negatives are in existence and in the care of the 
Brooklyn Museum. 


II 


It is difficult to discuss these photographs without dis- 
cussing the facts which they reveal and the assumptions for 
the verification of which they were taken. Without 
photography, it is doubtful if the truth of any of these 
assumptions could be definitely proven. The facts brought 
to light by Professor Goodyear have caused considerable 
controversy. He has spent over forty years studying, 
measuring, and photographing medieval buildings, with 
the view of establishing as a fact his assumption that the 
deviations from normal lines in these buildings were 
intentional refinements and not due to careless building, 
or, as his critics called it, “crooked architecture.” This 
has not been easy to do, for, as he says in one of his essays 
on the subject: 

“The elementary conditions of the ordinary masons’ 
art naturally involve the use of rectangular forms and, 
consequently, of strictly perpendicular construction. 
According to the orthodox modern practice and according 
to the orthodox modern theory of what ought to have been 
good practice in other periods, any departure from the 
rectangle, the straight line, or the true perpendicular, 
in building, is, therefore, presumably due to accident, to 
carelessness, to inefficiency, or to natural and inevit- 
able human fallibility where minute measurements are 
concerned.” 
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Photography has come to the rescue. The impartial, all- 
seeing lens of the camera has revealed conditions which 
the unaided eye seldom saw. By turning its recording gaze 
on one after another of a series of similar features it 
revealed almost an infallibility among medieval builders 
where minute measurements were concerned. 

The most common and interesting refinements noted 
are the “widening refinement,” where the nave, aisles, or 
transepts are wider at the spring line of the vaulting than 
they are at the floor, and the curves in plan resulting in the 
plan axis being in the form of an attenuated letter “S.” 

Professor Goodyear has sought to prove that these 
deviations were intentional refinements in the following 
manner: for the widening refinement, showing by careful 
measurements and photographs with reference plumb- 
lines suspended in the camera or near the object, that 
these deviations were, with surprising accuracy, either 
similar in degree or carefully graduated in all piers of the 
same building, and that the same general scheme of devia- 
tion from the normal was common to widely separated 
buildings; that these variations could not be due to thrust, 
for there is absolutely no evidence of any fissures or cracks 
in the vaulting having been repaired, in spite of the fact 
that a widening of the arch would have caused correspond- 
ing fissures and cracks in the ribs and vaulting. When it is 
remembered that the widening refinement amounts to a 
foot or more in many cases, it can be seen how serious 
the cracks would have been were the widening due to 
thrust. 

For the S-shaped plan, it was also shown that the devia- 
tion was common to many widely separated buildings, that 
the several lines of the plan, such as outside walls and the 
several rows of inner piers, were accurately parallel, and 
that the curves were not merely crooked lines but mathe- 
matical curves with regularly graduated increments of 
variation from the straight line. 

The evidence in the case of the widening refinement is 
absolutely convincing. It is much more difficult to build 
a series of piers, all with a similar or graduated deviation 
from the perpendicular, than it is to build them to a 
plumb-line. The almost perfect parallelism of the slightly 
inclined piers quickly dispels the idea of crooked or care- 
less building. The absence of any evidence of repairs to 
the vaulting or ribs convinces one that the widening could 
not be due to spreading on account of thrust. It is rather 
a remarkable coincidence that in many cases the profile 
of these piers corresponds closely to the entasis of Greek or 
Roman columns in proportion. In some cases the piers 
are vertical for part of their height and then bend back. 
In one case this deviation is 5 inches for the height of 46 
feet, almost the exact amount of entasis on a side of the 
Ionic column. It is alsointeresting to note that an old litho- 
graph of the interior of the Cathedral of Troyes shows the 
widening refinement quite distinctly in the crossing piers 
and arches. In contrast to the Goodyear findings, however, 
this lithograph shows adjacent lines vertical, which makes 
the widening in the crossing very apparent; the photo- 
graphs of Amiens, however, show distinctly that even 
window-jambs and mullions are inclined so as to be parallel] 


to adjacent piers, all tending to make the inclinations less 
obvious, in fact hardly apparent, to the unaided eye. The 
first observations of the widening refinement were made by 
contrasting the lines of the piers with nearby vertical lamp- 
chains which served as numerous ready plumb-lines. 

The evidence for the premeditation of the S-shaped plan 
is less convincing. The deviations, either convex or 
concave, vary from about 5 to 8 inches. Parallelism proves 
little. The easiest thing to do on the ground is to lay out 
a number of lines parallel to one already established. The 
strongest evidence for premeditation is the regularity of the 
curves. If it were not for this rather astounding regularity, 
it would not be difficult to conceive, in building a long wall 
or line of piers, of an accidental deviation from the straight 
line and then in attempting to correct the error, a swing 
in the opposite direction making an attenuated S form. 
The approach to mathematical accuracy in the curves and 
their similarity in widely separated buildings weakens this 
possibility but it remains a possibility. 


Ill 


Why should all these deviations from normal lines have 
been purposely made at the cost of great complexity in 
building and in the face of our present-day assumption 
that the great virtue of building is to get things as nearly 
square and straight and perpendicular as possible? It 
was done to counteract disagreeable optical illusion, 
to modify perspective effect, or perhaps merely to lend 
variety and life where absolute mathematical rigidity 
would have proven cold and uninteresting. To avoid the 
appearance of sagging in the horizontal entablature below 
the pediment, the Greek crowned this line—and, by the 
way, Professor Goodyear has demonstrated that this 
crowned line was polygonal and not curved—and to avoid 
the effect of the nave or aisle having the appearance of 
falling in at the top, the medieval builder spread or widened 
them. To make the nave appear longer, he lessened the 
distance between piers at the sides as they approached 
the crossing, thus exaggerating the perspective. To lend 
interest to the arcade, no two arches were quite alike 
in width. Lines, both in plan and elevation, were often 
curved, sometimes to enhance perspective interest, some- 
times to counteract the disturbing optical effect caused by 
the proximity of a line beyond easy control, as a fixed 
grade-line. 

Many investigations regarding such deviations and 
refinements, as varied spacing of arcades and pier systems, 
curved lines in plan and elevations, inclinations of fagades 
(probably to increase their apparent height), and careful 
measurements of the Cathedral and Leaning Tower of Pisa 
have been made by Professor Goodyear, but were not 
included in the recent exhibitions and need not be dis- 
cussed here further. Arrangements have been completed 
to show the photographs of cathedrals in the war zone 
in various cities, and no architect should miss seeing and 
studying them when they are shown in his vicinity. Such 
scholarly and painstaking work, full of devotion, as shown 
by the photographs, is none too common and deserves 
the careful attention of the profession. 
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Notes by the Wayside 


IT WAS to be expected that there would be a pretty 
general desire among communities to erect monuments and 
triumphal arches for the heroes of the “home town”— 
temporary structures to lend gaiety to the scene when the 
boys come marching home and permanent ones as me- 
morials to those brave lads who “gave their today for the 
sake of our tomorrow.” In fact, the American Institute of 
Architects has already taken steps to codperate with com- 
munities and manufacturers of monuments, offering 
guidance and counsel, with the hope of avoiding the build- 
ing and the making of such memorials and monuments as 
were inflicted on our cities everywhere right after the Civil 
War. These memorials, although erected with the best 
intentions, can, on account of their lack of meaning and 
sheer ugliness, do but scant honor to any memory. For 
the temporary decoration of a street or square in honor of 
the returning soldiers, one can think of nothing more appro- 
priate than the scheme used for the “Avenue of the Allies” 
in New York during the last Liberty Loan drive. It was a 
sight never to be forgotten and has much to commend it. 
It is within the reach of any community, no matter how 
small, and, owing to the entire lack of any sham and hastily 
conceived architecture and sculpture, it is quite safe and 
almost fool-proof. Few of us realize the inspiring decora- 
tiveness of flags and banners, and no one who saw the 
glorious “Avenue of the Allies,” simply a street of flags 
and flags and more flags, all arranged with thought and 
care, can doubt the effect of cheer and happiness and 
gladdening of hearts such a scheme can have on the return- 
ing soldier boys or their loved ones at home. A glance at 
newspapers from all over the country shows the great 
number of our cities planning decorations for the welcome 
of their returning heroes. They can do no better than 
study the example of the “Avenue of the Allies.” For- 
tunately, Mr. Childe Hassam has caught and recorded 
something of the spirit of this festivity in his series of flag 
pictures now on exhibition in New York. 

As for the permanent memorials, the Institute can 
possibly do a noble work through the committee which it 
has taken steps to put in the field. 


WITH ITS fine example of the “Avenue of the Allies” right 
at home, New York came near being the first victim of 
victory memorial atrocities. A few evenings ago, there 
appeared in the newspapers a sketch of a proposed Victory 
Arch—about as crude, ill-conceived, and meaningless a 


thing as well could be! The next morning brought forth 
protest in plenty, and, as the Tribune stated it, architects 
and sculptors, especially members of the National Sculp- 
ture Society “clutched their hair and pointed tragically to 
said sketch and groaned long and miserably.” Things 
became interesting indeed when the members of the Sculp- 
ture Society learned that the offensive sketch was the 
hasty contribution of their own president, a member of the 
Mayor’s Victory Arch Committee! Fortunately, the 
members of the committee got together and a few days later 
submitted a tentative drawing of the proposed arch, the 
later design showing evidence of thought and study and 
being of considerable promise. In a younger and less 
experienced community, the original design might have 
gone through and added to the atrocities of the world war. 


TO STUDY poetry is the advice often given the architect, 
and good advice it is, for almost any good poetry helps to 
stimulate the imagination. Some dramatic presentations 
are even better, for they administer the stimulant in visible 
form as well as the verbal one. “The Betrothal,” Maeter- 
linck’s sequel to “The Blue-Bird,” has just been newly pre- 
sented in this country. In this we have both the abstract 
beauty of the settings, with their wonderful color and vigor 
of simple composition, and the inspiring philosophy of the 
lines. Tyltyl, now on the verge of young manhood, starts 
out in search of his ideal mate. He is accompanied by six 
maidens, all of whom he loves equally well, and a veiled 
figure whom he cannot recognize. He travels far, to the 
abode of his ancestors, and although the ancestors give 
him sage advice they can help him but little in his definite 
choice. He travels as far again, to the abode of his future 
children; they help him more, for they recognize their 
future mother. It is getting late and the party disbands 
and goes home, and at home Tylty! finds his ideal mate, 
Joy, the veiled figure—at home where he also found the 
Blue-Bird and Happiness. The beautiful symbolism, the 
simple suggestion, the play of the imagination are almost 
as potent as in the memorable “Yellow Jacket.” Aside 
from the general stimulation for the imagination one feels 
in this play, there is an almost direct lesson for architects. 
The architect, like Tyltyl, can get sage advice from abroad 
and from the past, but not definite solutions to his problems. 
Like Tyltyl, he must find these definite solutions and his 
joy and his happiness, at home, in the present, within him- 
self and in the contemplation of the future. TRavELER 


Correspondence 


The Flagellants 
To the Editor of the Journal: 


There was once a sect of religious fanatics who chose, 
as an outward sign of their inward sense of spiritual 
humility and unworthiness, to flog themselves and each 


other without ceasing. They held it to be a rite of equal 
virtue, in the sight of the Lord, with baptism and the 
sacrament. 

A modern counterpart of this strange sect has lately 
appeared in the architectural profession. 

Formerly self-satisfied enough to suit the most fastidi- 
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ous, its members have lately become converts to humility. 
The reason for this great conversion from complacency to 
humbleness seems to be, briefly, that during the war the 
engineers have been given the engineering jobs. This 
appears inexpressively to have shocked and surprised this 
sensitive body and to have cast a blight over their spirits. 
A period of morbid introspection has set in, and loud 
cries of anguish and lamentation find their way to the 
printed page. They proclaim themselves miserable sinners 
and cast about for crimes of which to make public confes- 
sion. Among other things, they cry out that they have 
been neglecting the business, financial, and engineering 
sides of their profession. Arguing from the premise that 
the engineers are doing the engineering and they are not, 
they proclaim bitterly that they are unappreciated and 
misunderstood. It is quite evident that they have not 
impressed the neighbors as much as they had hoped. The 
Government is getting on without them. Some think that 
their loss of prestige (meaning jobs) is due to the fact that, 
in the past, workmen’s houses have been neglected for 
palaces. Some say it is architectural education that is at 
fault; that, “we have not a sufficiently vital concept of 
the architectural function in a democratic society, but 
instead we grope in a forest of obsolete esthetic values, 
social prejudices, and economic fallacies.” If this is not 
enough, add that, “we are a little army marching to 
archaic music from the pipes of Pan.” This is serious, but 
we do not lose hope. Some think we may yet be saved by 
advertising or becoming contractors. One firm takes cover 
by admitting an engineer to partnership. At any rate, all 
admit something is wrong. We are further told that a 
complete metamorphosis awaits us after the war. It is 
hinted that we are an outgrown appendage that ruthless 
evolution is about to slough off. 

Any man who has lived through the last four years does 
not need to be a seer to realize that the tremendous turmoil 
that has racked the world is not to cease without leaving 
scars behind. The rights of man will doubtless find fresh 
expression among every people; old systems, ideas and 
governmental formulas will be given a new twist, especially 
in Europe. But how the winning of this war will affect the 
practice of architecture in the United States is not clear. 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart,” 


but we may hope that they will leave behind the eternal 
verities of the arts and sciences. 

Hindenburg’s cannon have smashed plenty of archi- 
tecture, but the canons of architecture are untouched. 
Cities innumerable have been laid in the dust, but that is 
only good for business. There is nothing in this long torture 
of architectural monuments to make men less interested 
in the building virtues. The habit of living in ditches will 
have not made them careless about living in houses; 
neither has the ruin of Rheims taught men that they are 
indifferent to architecture; rather has it not made them 
conscious for’ the first time of how great a part for joy it 
played in their lives? 

And so let us take courage and not look with fear and 
envy at Hog Island. It is the Rheims of the engineers, and 
amply justifies their right to the niche they occupy, but 
there will still be room for the architects, even after the war, 
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and we may live to be a little ashamed of our panic and 
surprised to find that in an architectural sense the war has 
only been a nine days’ wonder, and that presently, when we 
are once more immersed in specifications, clients, blue 
prints, and contractors, we may pause long enough to note 
with surprise how little difference it has made. 

Aten W. Jackson. 


The Aftermath: For Better or Worse 


“Tt is now my hope that I shall be able to 
return before long and finish my thesis.” 
—(From a letter of L. A. H., 40th Engineers, A. E. F.) 


I quote a line from a letter of a graduate student whose 
training in architecture was interrupted by the call to arms. 
Expressions of like character are to be found in nearly all 
student letters from the front. 

With the war’s ending there will return many students 
of architecture from the colleges and universities of 
America who responded in such splendid proportion to the 
earlier calls. I do not share the view that they shall return 
with the qualities of perception dimmed by military service 
or with a lowered sensitiveness. Whether several years of 
trench life would so react upon those of the young men of 
the allied forces who have suffered the prolonged experi- 
ence, remains for future years to show. But for the students 
of the American colleges, the experience has been fortunate 
in place and in duration. The idealism of the call of 
humanity; the crusade to the lands of France, Belgium, and 
Italy; the contact with part, at least, of the historic con- 
tinental country life and that of its smaller cities (and 
at a time when its spirit was at the keenest)—these will 
leave a lasting imprint upon the mind and spirit of the 
American student soldier. 

I have confident hope for and a consuming longing to 
witness the architecture which shall memorialize the spirit 
of Belgium and France in the great world war; an archi- 
tecture in part called into being by the absolute necessity 
to replace cities and towns, churches and universities. If, 
as we hold, great architecture shall embody the soul of a 
race, it shall be a noble architecture which embodies the 
spirit of these countries as evidenced by the past four years 
of heroic courage. It will be the work of a generation and 
of a century to complete. The artistry may rise out of the 
purifying fires of war which may be equal to the task. 

As for the restorations, let us hope that they shall be 
temporary in their nature, sufficient to serve until a re- 
established civilization can gather its faculties and express 
in permanent form its individual and community character. 
No more hideous prospect follows the war than a whole- 
sale restoration, no matter how presumably true to pre- 
vious types, creating a phantom countryside without 
spirit and without soul. Our own industrial housing, 
worked upon so earnestly and faithfully before the war, 
has suffered rather than gained by the opportunities the 
war afforded. The necessity alone was proven. Almost 
without exception whatever quality the schemes and 
sketches contained has been lost in hasty construction, 
and the resulting effect, from a purely architectural view- 
point, has been almost wholly inartistic. 

We look to a world that shall be safeguarded against 
war as the outcome of this cataclysm; a world for the 
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activities of peace, in which there shall be the evidences of 
permanence in the affairs of men. To reconstruct such, 
we must build with character and with faith. To build 
in this manner is not possible either in haste or upon a 
multiple and commercial plan. The American offices are 
awaiting with eagerness the resumption of architectural 


activities, too longingly looking to an increased activity 
* of a purely material kind. The aftermath will be better 
only when the spirit of humanity in whose name the war 
has been won is cultivated and embodied in our archi- 
tecture. Witiiam Warp Warkin. 


Book Reviews 


Architecture and Democracy. By Claude 
Bragdon. Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher, New York City. $2. 


Seven essays on widely divergent subjects are here 
assembled. The author justly claims a unity of point of 
view, if not of subject. All but one of the essays have had 
publicity before, either in magazines or from the platform, 
but we welcome their gathering in book-form. The first 
essay is in three parts and gives the book its name. It is a 
keen analysis of architecture and its practice just before 
and during the war, and our hopes for it after the war. In 
the first chapter, Mr. Bragdon says, for instance: 

“For beauty is ever the very face of love. From the 
architecture of a true democracy, founded on love and 
mutual service, beauty would inevitably shine forth; its 
absence convicts us of a maladjustment in our social and 
economic life. A skyscraper shouldering itself aloft at the 
expense of its more humble neighbors, stealing their air 
and their sunlight, is a symbol, written large against the 
sky, of the will-to-power of a man or a group of men—of 
that ruthless and tireless aggression on the part of the cun- 
ning and the strong so characteristic of the period which 
produced the skyscraper.” 

And, again, in speaking of the usual practice in the 
planning of great buildings: 

“It is the business of the engineer to preoccupy him- 
self solely with ideas of efficiency and economy, and over 
his efficient and economic structure the designer smears 
a frosting of beauty in the form of architectural style, in 
the archeological sense. This is a foolish practice and can- 
not but result in failure. In the case of a Greek temple or a 
medival cathedral, structure and style were not twain 
but one; the structure determined the style, the style 
expressed the structure.” 

Referring to the wage-earner’s housing problem, there 
is this: ; 

“He is usually between the devil of the speculative 
builder and the deep sea of the predatory landlord, each 
intent upon taking from him the limit that the law allows 
and giving him as little as possible for his money. Going 
down the scale of indigence we find an itinerancy amount- 
ing almost to homelessness, or houses so abject that they 
are an insult to the very name of home.” 

It is all pretty candid writing and interesting reading, 
whether we can agree or not. The second and third parts of 
the first essay are in much the same vein as the first part, 


although Mr. Bragdon, in his constructive writing, wanders 
off into mystic fields and the regions of the fourth dimen- 
sion, which, to some readers, at least, must seem far- 
fetched. 

The second essay, “Ornament from Mathematics,” 
is a discussion of the mathematical basis of “The World 
Order” and the use of the geometrical figures representing 
the theoretical forms of the fourth dimension as bases for 
ornament. Those interested in this fascinating subject will 
enjoy Mr. Bragdon’s earlier book, ““Projective Ornament,” 
even more than this discussion, which is rather brief. 

The third essay, “Harnessing the Rainbow,” is on the 
question of mobile color and on the theory that there is a 
scale of color parallel to the scale of music. The subject is, 
as Mr. Bragdon says, very new and has infinite possibili- 
ties. As a brief introduction, this essay is quite valuable. 

The fourth essay is a well-deserved tribute to Louis 
Sullivan, “Prophet of Democracy,” and contains many ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Sullivan’s little-known writings. Its 
appearance in this book is highly appropriate, for Mr. 
Sullivan has had a profound influence on many American 
architects, not least, by any means, on Mr. Bragdon himself. 

In the next essay we have a discussion of the use of 
ceramics in architecture and the possibilities of permanent 
color and design in color thereby. This is followed by 
“Symbols and Sacraments,” which begins with the interest- 
ing definition that “Architecture is the concrete present- 
ment in space of the soul of a people;” there follows an 
appropriate discussion of this definition, which soon be- 
comes involved in much mysticism and occultism, which 
the author of this review is frank to say he does not under- 
stand. 

The last paper of the book, on “Self Education,” is, 
in some ways, Mr. Bragdon’s most inspiring effort. Every 
architectural student should read it and reread it. To 
these students he says: 

“Think what your work is: to reassemble materials in 
such fashion that they become instinct with a beauty and 
eloquent with a meaning which may carry inspiration and 
delight to generations still unborn. Immortality haunts 
your threshold, even though your hand may not be strong 
enough to open to the heavenly visitor.” 

In this essay are hints and suggestions which perhaps 
would be scoffed at by the professional pedagogue but if 
carefully heeded will undoubtedly result in a broader 
vision and greater power to think.—B. J. L. 
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Housing in England 


Addressing a mass meeting at Exeter, England, Mr. 
Hayes Fisher, President of the local Government Board, 
said that England was short of houses everywhere. Some 
people put it, as he did, at 300,000. That was the figure 
that had been agreed on with the Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion. He had made inquiries of all Local Authorities, and 
they told him they were willing to build 240,000 houses, and 
to begin building them as soon as peace was declared. They 
could not build without skilled labor and materials, and there 
would be a shortage of both after the war, and there was 
other work to be done. Workingmen’s dwellings would 
have priority. . . . The question also arose as to who 
were going to build the houses. Up to the present time, 
95 out of every hundred houses built for the working class 
had been built by private speculative builders. But after 
the war the private builder would no longer come on the 
ground. There would be no profit in it. It would prob- 
ably cost twice as much to build a house as it did before 
the war, owing to the price of money for borrowing 
and the price of materials and labor, and the workingman 
would not be able to pay a rent which would bring back 
the money expended and return a profit. They must 
estimate that for a few years after the war they would 
have to build houses at a very considerable loss—that is 
to say, the rent would not pay the interest on the borrowed 
money and the instalments on the loan for the sixty years 
or so during which it would run. . . . The Govern- 
ment had therefore hit on the only plan, and that was a 
partnership between the Government and Local Authori- 
ties. The Government asked the Local Authorities to 
examine their neighborhood, see what was going to happen 
with regard to labor in the district, . . . ascertain 
the houses they wanted, select the sites, call in the archi- 
tect, and make their plans. The general plans had been 
issued in the instructions of the Local Government Board. 
He urged local authorities to take into counsel some 
practical working women in their districts to suggest the 
best place for the fittings. Six million women were being 
enfranchised, and they were going to have something to 
say as to the domestic policy of this country, and he hoped 
and believed they were going to take an interest in this 
housing question, which was part of the great health ques- 
tion.—Fournal of the R. I. B. A. 


“Cob Houses” 


Mr. T. C. Bridges, writing on “Cob Houses” in the 
Daily Mail recently, says: 

“You may make bricks without straw, but you cannot 
make ‘cob’ out of plain clay. 

“All over North Devon, and down around Exeter as 
well, cob walls, cob cottages, and cob outbuildings are 
everywhere to be seen. Very picturesque they are, too, 
especially when"white- or pink-washed. 

“ ‘Cob’fis¥clayZmixed with¥straw,¥and built up just 
like modern concrete. A bottomless trough is used, made 
of two parallel planks. The clay, mixed with chopped 


Notes 


straw, is pressed into it, and each course is allowed to dry 
before the next is put on. The result is a wall of great 
thickness, considerable strength, and of such durability 
that cob houses are still inhabited which were built five 
or six hundred years ago. 

“A cob house well thatched is warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than any brick or stone building, and 
there are no such walls for ripening wall fruit as those 
constructed in this simple fashion. 

“Nor is ‘cob’ confined to Devonshire. There are 
cob walls in Somerset, in Northamptonshire, and pro- 
bably in other parts of the country as well; while in Mexico, 
Texas, Arizona, and in Southern California many of the 
great ranch houses are ‘cob’ all through, only they call it 
‘adobe.’ . 

“Up to about 1820 ‘cob’ was the usual building material 
for country cottages in Devonshire, and accounts of that 
date show that the price was only 3s. 6d. per perch, as 
against $s. to 6s. for rough stonework. 

“The trouble is that the industry has completely died 
out. An old man of seventy-six told me that the last time 
he saw a ‘cob’ wall built was sixty years ago. At a recent 
meeting of the Devon Education Committee, Lord Ports- 
mouth suggested a grant towards the establishment of a 
class in ‘cob’ making. 

“In view of the crying need for new cottages in the 
near future, I think that in ‘cob’ may be found a cheap 
and satisfactory substitute for brick or stone. 

““Cob’ is far drier than most of the stone used. 

“Certainly it is the most picturesque of building 
materials, and if it will deliver us from the horrors of 
concrete cottages by all means let us try to resuscitate 
this almost forgotten method of building.”—Yournal of 
the R. I. B. A. 


The Woman’s Version 


“The higher standard of living and the demand that 
unnecessary drudgery should be reduced call for improved 
methods of heating, better hot-water systems, and labour- 
saving arrangements in the house. We fully realize that 
the result of carrying out our recommendations in full 
would involve a material increase in the cost of building 
and a corresponding increase in rents over those at pres- 
ent paid. We feel, however, that in matters where the 
original money cost is weighed against such vital needs as 
the health and general well-being of the family, the 
latter must be our first consideration.” . . . 

“Something may be effected by better internal plan- 
ning, but it is impossible to secure the reforms for which 
the demand is most insistent, i. e., bedrooms of adequate 
size and separate bathroom, unless the superficial area of 
the house is increased.” 

These brief paragraphs from the Report of the Women’s 
Housing Sub-Committee, Advisory Council, of the Minis- 
try of Reconstruction, in England, are among the most 
pathetic of the utterances that the housing question has 
evoked, either from those who suffer or those who would 
prevent the suffering. They are temperate and restrained, 
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yet behind them must burn the sadness of millions of 
mothers all over the world, and all for want of that little 
increase in superficial area which alone can solve the 
problem. How ghastly, in comparison with this appeal, 
are the results accomplished by the theory of legislating 
a minimum area, such as so many advocates of housing 
reform have urged in this country! The whole world stands 
arraigned of its inhumanity by these simple paragraphs. 

A minority report accompanies the report, in which one 
of the Committee advocates the building of multiple 
houses, to the theory of which the rest of the Committee is 
opposed, except for the older people and those who are 
childless. 


Housing of the Working Classes in Scotland: 
Scottish Institute’s Competition 


In view of the [British} Government’s proposal to 
assist local authorities after the war to provide houses 
for the working classes, the Institute of Scottish Archi- 
tects approached the Local Government Board for Scot- 
land, suggesting the holding of an architectural competi- 
tion formulated in such manner that there might be 
placed at the disposal of local authorities the best advice 
for designing suitable types of houses laid out and grouped 
in the most approved form with due regard to economy. 
The proposal was favourably received, and the Board 
have now authorised the Scottish Institute to promote 
such a competition under which architects may submit 
designs for various types of houses with layout plans 
showing the disposition and grouping. 

The competition, which is open to any British subject, 
is divided into three sections. The first two sections are 
for layout plans accompanied by designs of the types of 
houses described below. The third section is for the 
design of cottages for rural areas without a layout plan. 
The selection of designs in accordance with their merits 
will be made by a committee of selection appointed by 
the Local Government Board and consisting of Sir John 
J. Burnet, Mr. A. N. Paterson, Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, 
Professor S. D. Adshead, and Mr. James Thomson. 

A panel of architects whose designs are approved by the 
committee will be formed, and a list of the names on the 
panel will be furnished to local authorities preparing hous- 
ing schemes, with a recommendation from the Local 
Government Board that architects from the panel should 
be appointed to advise in carrying out such schemes. It 
is the intention of the Board that to the names thus 
selected they shall add, in consultation with the Institute 
of Scottish Architects and subject to the approval of the 
Committee of Selection, the names of architects whom they 
consider to be qualified who have not taken part in the 
competition owing to the fact that they are at present 
serving in H.M. Forces, or for other reasons. Premiums 
to the total value of £725 will be awarded for the most 
meritorious designs submitted. 

In Section I, houses of the four following types are 
asked for:—Type (a), Living room, scullery, and three 
bedrooms, in two storeys; Type (4), Living room, scullery 
and three bedrooms, one of which is to be on the ground 
floor and suitable for use as a parlour, in two storeys; 
Type (c), Living room, scullery, parlour, and three bed- 


rooms, in two storeys; Type (d), Two-storey flats, consist- 
ing of living room, scullery, and two or three bedrooms, 
with an independent entrance, the stairs to the upper flats 
being inside. 

Section II, is for a scheme of tenement houses consist- 
ing of two types of houses with the following accommoda- 
tions:—Type (a), Living room, scullery, and two bed- 
rooms; Type (4), Living room, scullery, and three bedrooms, 
Adequate wash-house accommodation, drying greens, 
front and back gardens, children’s playgrounds, &c., must 
be provided. 

Section III, is for a design of a cottage of one storey 
containing living room, scullery, and two bedrooms— 


Fournal of the R. I. B. A. 


Winners of the Institute Medal for 1918 


Nore.—At the Convention of 1914, the Board of Direc- 
tors was instructed to award a medal for intercollegiate 
competitions in architecture, following the recommenda- 
tion submitted by the Committee on Education of that 
year. The awards for 1918 are as follows: 
Jane Kuhn Pelton, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Earnest L. Stouffer, Univeristy of Illinois, Urban, IIl. 

Seeman Kaplan, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Hiram Joseph Hamer, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Carl Joseph Schmidt, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Earnest A. Grunsfeld, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Edwin Julius Truthan, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Julius Caesar Meyer, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bound Volumes of the Journal 


The Journal did not bind volumes for subscribers last 
year, due to the congestion prevailing in industry and 
transportation. With facilities in both much restored, 
preparations are now being made for binding volumes 
for both 1917 and 1918. The prices for bindings this 
year (for both 1917 and 1918 volumes) will be: buckram, 
$3; half morocco, $4. Subscribers should send their back 
numbers to the office of the Journal without delay, since 
these prices will not obtain in case a second binding 
later becomes necessary. Please advise the office of the 
Journal of your intentions at once. Those subscribers 
who sent their back numbers for 1917 will have their 
bound volumes returned to them with the 1918 volume, 
provided the back numbers for 1918 are sent without 
delay. 


The Structural Service Department 


The war having brought the temporary form of the 
Structural Service Department to an end, the depart- 
ment is discontinued for this issue. In the next number 
we hope to present the plan of this work for the 
year 1919. 
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Committee on Community Planning* 
Special 


(Nore: In view of the ever-broadening field of planning, 
it has seemed wise to change the title of this committee 
from “Town Planning” to “Community Planning,” thus 
enabling it to identify itself with town, city, and country.) 

John Irwin Bright, Chairman Walter H. Kilham 
Frederick T. Bigger E. C. Klipstein 

M. B. Biscoe Louis Lott 

Parke T. Burrowes Arthur L. Loveless 
Hermann Dercum Dwight H. Perkins 
A. C. Eschweiler Herman Wischmeyer 
Ben. J. Lubschez Burt L. Fenner 

W. A. Etherton Robert D. Kohn 

A. L. Fechheimer Arthur W. Rice 
Thomas G. Holyoke 

Instructions: This Committee is charged with the 
duty of studying the general subject of community plan- 
ning, of which the following principal subjects are indicated 
at this time: 

The work of the United States Government in the crea- 
tion of new communities; the regional survey work already 
undertaken at Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago; and, 
above all, the Commission of Conservation of Canada, with 
a view to a possible recommendation for the creation of a 
similar commission in the United States. 

*See the Journal for September and October for other committees. 


Reconstruction Work in France 


At a special meeting of the New York Chapter on 
December 3, 1918, the French point of view on recon- 
struction work in France, may be exemplified in the brief 
summaries of the following remarks: 


Captain Raymond H. Michel (French High Commission 
in the United States). 

“The French Secretary of Munitions has just been 
made Secretary of Reconstruction. He is an exceptionally 
able and progressive man. The French will ask America 
for what they want when they want it, first, materials; 
and second, ideas regarding industrial housing. Since the 
armistice I have received many offers from Americans 
who wish to help in reconstruction in France. I have 
politely “turned-down” all these offers. No American 
will be allowed to go over for reconstruction work, unless 
especially asked for by the French Government.” 


Jacques Greber (Architecte Diplémé, Ecole des Beaux Arts 
1906, Atelier Redon). 

“For the last ten years I have been back and forth 
between France and America many times, so that I feel 
I am peculiarly qualified to judge of housing conditions in 
both countries. 

“France had done a good deal of modern industrial 
housing before the war, so that the problem is not new to 
her. The new question now is that of rapidity of construc- 
tion. The help that the French will want of Americans 
is moral and technical. Experts on waterproofing, cement, 
and fertilizers, will especially be desirable; also machinery 
and raw material will be needed. The lack and high cost 
of building materials is the chief difficulty. Brick, $9 
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a thousand before the war, is now $25. Wood can be 
obtained from German forests. So many of the French 
forests have already beeen destroyed for war-work that 
there is a strong feeling that no more of these should be 
destroyed for reconstruction work. About one million 
houses were destroyed by the war. Not all of these will 
be rebuilt, as many of the inhabitants have settled in 
the south and west of France and will not return to the 
devastated regions. 

“The ‘Monuments Historiques’ are not to be restored, 
as this would be worse than the German shell. The recon- 
struction work will consist of three classes: first, repairs 
on a large scale; many towns are only slightly damaged. 
There will be, therefore, only a chance to make repairs and 
no change in the town plans. Second, enlarging old cities, 
where growth is desired, by means of carefully worked out 
‘Plans d’embellissements.’ Third, entire new towns built 
outside of old destroyed towns. Certain towns will not be 
rebuilt on their old sites. For instance, it is proposed to 
build the city of Arras closer to the sea.” 


Pierre le Bourgeois (French High Commission in the United 
States; Architecte Diplémé, Ecole des Beaux Arts, Atelier 
Redon). 


“The French refugees are naturally discouraged with 
life. The new homes must be agreeable and pleasant, to 
give them renewed confidence in life and to stimulate 
them to go on. We feel that only the French architects 
understand the feeling that these refugees want in their 
homes. It is such a very personal and local matter, that it 
is hard for people of another country to enter into it. We 
also feel that these new houses will be the best cure for 
Bolshevism. If people are happy in attractive homes, they 
are not discontented. 


From an Article in La Feune France for December, by M. 
Caro-Delvaille, we quote as follows: 


“Now France will follow her destiny again; the road 
leads towards a definite ideal, and nothing should stop or 
mislead her. 

“Although the majority of her people are ready to 
accept the social changes bound to come, yet France needs 
the collaboration of her younger sister, American Demo- 
cracy. 

“America will bring to us her largeness of vision, her 
youthful boldness of view, and her superabundant forces. 
America understands also that at a certain time in life we 
must revert to meditation and introspection to know our- 
selves, and that the greatness of a country is not alone in 
its material activity. France, on the other hand, did 
not sufficiently take into account the practical necessities 
and material organization of the modern world. Our life 
was too shut-in, and like comfort-loving octogenarians, 
we were soliloquizing by the fireside, fond of our privacy 
and of our petty habits. We must give up all this. The 
open air is necessary to us. We need stronger muscles and a 
richer blood. Here is where the United States will stimulate 
us and be an example to us, while we may lend to them the 
harvest of our experience and the quality of generalizing 
which the world attributes to us. We together shall have 
to build the monument of democratic education, with the 
following motto: To guide mankind from youth to maturity.” 
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Obituary 


Samuel S. Labouisse 


Elected to the Institute in 1909; to Fellowship in 1914 
Died at New Orleans, Louisiana, December 11, 1918 


(Further notice later) 


Cecil Bayless Chapman 


Elected to the Institute, 1915 
Died, August 27, 1918 


Mr. Chapman was born at Dubuque, Iowa, March 22, 
1876. He received his preliminary training in architecture 
in the office of W. Channing Whitney, in Minneapolis, 
after being graduated from the Minneapolis High School. 
He then went to Milwaukee and entered the office of 
Ferry & Class. Later he became associated with Elmer 
Grey in that city and remained there to complete un- 
finished work after Mr. Grey’s departure for California. 
He then returned to Minneapolis and worked in the offices 
of Harry W. Jones and W. Channing Whitney. In 1907 he 
established his own practice in Minneapolis, and in 1910 
formed a partnership with G. R. Magney, under the firm 
name of Chapman & Magney. This partnership was dis- 
solved in 1916, and Mr. Chapman practised independently 
from that time until his final illness. He and his firm were 
the designers of many buildings for the Minneapolis 
Park Board and Library Board, and of many residences, 
schools, and churches. He was elected to membership in 
the Minnesota Chapter in 1912 and became its Secretary- 
Treasurer in 1916, continuing in that office until his death. 


J. C. Marshall Shirk 
Elected to the Institute in 1901 
Died at Scranton, Pa., August 24, 1918 


Mr. Shirk was born in Philadelphia, June 23, 1865, 
the son of Commander James W. Shirk, U. S. N. He was 
graduated from the Philadelphia Central High School and 
shortly thereafter was received as a pupil in the office of 
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Addison Hutton, an architect. There he received his early 
professional training. Subsequently he traveled in Europe 
and studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

In 1891 he formed a partnership with Charles L. 
Hillman; to this partnership Mr. Hutton was later ad- 
mitted. It was dissolved in 1893 when Mr. Shirk withdrew 
and established himself in an independent practice which 
continued until his death. He was the architect of the 
Pennsylvania State Hospital at Fairview, Pa; the Phila- 
delphia Home for Incurables in that city; the Marine 
National Bank at Erie, Pa., as well as other minor public 


buildings and residences in and about Philadelphia. 


Captain Charles Dann Waterbury 
Elected to the Institute in 1909 
Died at Washington, D. C., October 9, 1918 


Captain Waterbury was born in Sandusky, Ohio, on 
July 27, 1868. In 1888 he entered the office of L. S. 
Buffington, an architect of Minneapolis, Minn., and left 
there for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He was a member of the class of 1895. 

For seven years he was with the firm of Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge, in their Chicago office, and in 1901 he became 
associated with the firm of Pond & Pond of that city. 

He was called to Washington in January, 1918, and 
made assistant chief of the draughting-room of the 
Engineering Section of the Construction Division of the 
Army. In May, 1918, he was commissioned Captain, re- 
maining in the Construction Division as chief of the 
draughting-room, which position he held up to the time of 
his death. 

Captain Waterbury was a member of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution, of the 
City Club, of Chicago’s Committee on Housing, and of 
the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties. He was buried in Arlington Cemetery with military 
honors. 


Business 


Meeting of the Board of Directors 


(Note.—A more extended form of the minutes of the meeting will 
be printed and mailed to the President and Secretary of each Chapter 
for use at Chapter meetings.—Epiror.) 

The meeting was called to order by President Kimball 
at 2.25 p. M., on November 16, at the Aldine Hotel. Others 
present were the First Vice-President, Mr. Favrot, the 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Mills, the Treasurer, Mr. Waid, 
and Directors Brown, Lubschez, Sellers, Faville, Fenner, 
Lawrence, Donn, Kohn, and Schmidt; also Mr. Whitaker, 
Editor of the Journal and the Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Parker came in at 4.25 P. M. 


Standardization of Catalogues and Advertising Sizes 


Correspondence and reports were presented from Mr. 
Emery S. Hall, who represented the Institute at a con- 


ference on standard sizes for catalogues and similar matter, 
held in Chicago on May 22, 1918. 

Apparent differences of opinion have developed as to 
the wisdom of the standard size recommended by the 
Institute, namely, 84% x11. At the Chicago conference 
three sizes were adopted, namely, 6x9, 74% x 10%, 
and 8x11. 

Mr. Whitaker summarized the reports from which, and 
his own information, he has reached the conclusion that 
the proposal to change the standard size recommended by 
the Institute was largely agitated by commercial inter- 
ests—those connected with the manufacture of paper, 
printing, and similar products. 

Resolved, That, in view of the recommendations made 
by its representatives, the Board adheres to the standard 
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size already in use, namely, 8% x 11, and directs that no 
change be made for the present. 


Reconstruction Work in France 


It was understood that arrangements were being made 
between the French and American Governments under 
which many technical men, now in France in the American 
Army, will be held there to participate in reconstruction 
work. Inquiries have been received at The Octagon as to 
what steps the Institute was taking to participate in the 
reconstruction program, one of which came from the New 
York Chapter in a letter of November 7, from Mr. Swart- 
wout. 

Attention was called to letters from Mr. George B. 
Ford and Mr. Edwin H. Hewitt concerning reconstruction 
work in France. 

The Secretary reported that he had written to the 
Department of State asking for information, but so far no 
reply has been received.* 

Resolved, That the Institute, representing the architec- 
tural profession, tender its services to the Société Centrale 
des Architectes Francais, and to the Société Centrale 
d’Architecture de Belgique, through a communication to 
be sent by the President of the Institute; that this letter 
express the spirit and intention of the officers and directors 
of the Institute, which is that matters of design should be 
left to the architects of France and Belgium, but in other 
matters related to the structural or mechanical branches 
the architects of America earnestly desire to offer their help 
in the reconstruction of those countries; and that a similar 
letter shall be sent to the Department of State, offering the 
codperation of the Institute in the work of any commission 
that may be formed. (See also page 584.) 


Proposed Abolition of Committee 
on Public Information 


Since the duties hitherto performed by the Committee 
on Public Information, a standing committee, are now per- 
formed by the Committee on Publications, the President 
proposed that the Board recommend by petition to the 
next Convention the abolition of this Committee. This 
could be accomplished by striking out the name of the 
Committee from Section 1, Article XII of the By-laws. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Board that this 
Committee should be abolished. The Secretary was re- 
quested to submit the necessary amendment in advance 
of the convention. 


Institute Representation by Districts and 
District Boards 


Mr. Favrot presented his plan for accomplishing local 
representation in the administration of the Institute’s 
affairs, by dividing the United States into six districts, from 
each of which one or more members would be elected to 
serve on the Board of Directors. This would insure con- 
stant representation on the Board from all sections of the 
country. In addition, District Boards were provided to be 
composed of the Director Representative, and the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Chapters therein. The Director 

*Since the Board Meeting, the State Department has replied and 


suggests that the Institute take the matter up with the French High 
Commission. 
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would be the Chairman of this Board, which would look 
after the welfare of the Institute within its district and 
dispose of questions of a minor nature which might arise 
during the year, thus relieving the Board of Directors of 
the Institute of a great mass of detail and settling locally 
matters which are of a local significance. In general, the 
District Boards would be charged with administering the 
affairs of the Institute and the carrying out of the policies 
adopted by the Institute Boards in their respective 
districts. 

Resolved, That the matter be referred to the Post-War 
Committee. 


Appointment of Historian 


The appointment of a Historian was considered. 
Resolved, That the office of Historian be continued, and 
that Mr. George C. Mason be asked to serve as heretofore. 


National Architectural Society Proposed 


The President referred to a letter received from Mr. 
Harry I. Schenck, of the Dayton Chapter, relative to a 
proposal of the Washington State Society of Architects to 
call a convention of state societies, not connected with the 
A.I.A., for the purpose of forming a national body that 
would be more representative of the profession. Mr. 
Kohn spoke in favor of a closer affiliation between the 
Institute and the many loosely organized architectural so- 
cieties in the country. He said that the four Institute 
Chapters in New York have considered the formation of a 
new state association, with a broad membership drawn 
from the registered architects in the state, who would not 
necessarily be members of a Chapter or the Institute. It 
was believed that such an associate class of membership 
would prove a good recruiting-ground for the Institute. 
Other Directors spoke of the confusion which might arise 
in the public mind from such a membership and referred 
to the Chapter associate class which the Institute abolished 
under its reorganization of two years ago. 

Resolved, That the correspondence be referred to the 
Post-War Committee, with the request of the Board that 
the principle of closer affiliation between the Institute and 
the architectural societies, and its application, be carefully 
considered. 


Application for Nebraska Charter 


Through Mr. Kimball, the following architects in 
Omaha presented a petition for a formal charter of Chapter 
membership in the Institute: 

Thomas R. Kimball 
Ellery Davis 

Alan McDonald 

H. A. Raapke 

Chas. W. Steinbaugh 
Harry Lawrie 


Josiah Dow Sandham 
John McDonald 

N. R. Brigham 

F. A. Henninger 
Frederick W. Clarke 
George B. Prinz 


Attached to the petition was a copy of the proposed 
Constitution and By-laws of the new Chapter. 

Resolved, That a charter be issued to the Nebraska 
Chapter upon approval of the Constitution and By-laws 
by the Secretary. The Secretary was given authority to 
make necessary minor changes and approve them in the 
name of the Board. 
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Nebraska Territory Transferred from Iowa 


Resolved, That the territory of the state of Nebraska is 
hereby withdrawn from the territory of the lowa Chapter, 
and assigned to the new Nebraska Chapter—effective 
when the Nebraska charter is issued. 


Time and Place of Fifty-second Convention 


The Secretary called attention to the desirability of 
fixing at this meeting the character, time, and place for 
the Fifty-second Convention. 

Resolved, That the Fifty-second Convention meet in 
Nashville, Tenn., on April 30, and May 1 and 2, and that 
it be unabridged in character. 

Resolved, That the pre-Convention Board meeting be 
called for April 28 and 29. 

Resolved, That the equalization of delegate expenses of 
the Fifty-second Convention be left in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. 


Post-War Committee 


President Kimball reported concerning the Post-War 


Committee and its functions, which Committee has been 
appointed and instructed by referendum vote of the Board. 

He spoke of the unrest in the architectural profession, 
which existed before the war and increased during the war,— 
an unrest arising from a dissatisfaction on the part of the 
architects themselves with the character of the war- 
service rendered by the profession, and its relations gener- 
ally with the public and other professions. It has become 
a serious question whether the architect satisfactorily met 
the test of the war emergency or failed to meet it. To in- 
vestigate all of these matters and their subsidiary ques- 
tions, the Post-War Committee was proposed. Through 
the instrumentality of the Journal, and the codperation of 
its editor, the program outlined for it is made possible 
of execution. 

The other Directors spoke in turn on the subject, ex- 
pressing individual views on the various post-war problems 
with which the architectural profession and the allied 
professions are confronted. This discussion, to which was 
devoted several hours of time, showed conclusively a 
unanimity of opinion in favor of the Post-War Committee 
and the program with which it has been charged. 

President Kimball said the chairmanship had not yet 
been filled, and mentioned the names of several men under 
consideration. (See page 548.) 


Labor Disputes in Jurisdictional Matters 


Mr. Waid spoke regarding the labor situation and the 
great labor turnover in many of the industrial projects 
during the war. One of the chief troubles in the building 
industries in the past has been jurisdictional disputes in 
which the various labor unions have disagreed as to which 
was entitled to certain kinds of work. He read a letter from 
a prominent contractor on the subject, and spoke of his 
conference with representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. All of these men have advocated codpera- 
tion between the Institute, the contractors, and the labor 
interests for the purpose of forming a representative com- 
mittee to settle jurisdictional disputes. He suggested the 
appointment of an Institute committee with power to act. 


Mr. Whitaker spoke of the extensive investigation made 
by Mr. Dunning in Cleveland, and of his great interest in 
the subject. He had planned, before his appointment with 
the Housing Bureau, to bring it to the attention of the 
Board. 

Resolved, That the President appoint a committee of 
three to codperate with the organizations representing the 
labor interests with reference to subjects of common 
interest, and to report back to the Executive Committee 
for instructions. 


Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer submitted a certified audit of the books 
of the Institute for the first ten months of the year 1918 
(the period ending October 31, 1918). 

The report was explained in detail by Mr. Waid, with 
reference to the various activities of the Institute during 
the past year and the expenditures made therefor. 

It appeared that regardless of war conditions the finan- 
cial status of the Institute is sound and on a reasonably 
satisfactory basis. 

The audit and the report of the Treasurer were accepted 
as submitted. 


Signing of Buildings under Construction 


The Secretary presented a resolution, unanimously 
adopted by the Illinois Chapter, providing that Section 12 
of the Circular of Advice be revised to read as follows: 


“The Institute relies — its members to keep whatever advertising 
they may do within the bounds of truth and good taste and of such 
character as to maintain the high ideals of the Institute.” 


And that Section 13 be amended by substituting the 
following two sentences for the first sentence: 

“*Placing the architect’s name on a building during construction and 
the signature of buildings after completion, in a dignified manner, is 


recommended by the Institute. Signs should be limited to the name of 
the architect, the initials of the Institute, and the address.”’ 


These resolutions were transmitted by the Illinois 
Chapter to the other Chapters of the Institute. 

A communication of June 25, 1918, has been received 
from the Secretary of the New York Chapter, expressing 
the Chapter’s opposition to the Illinois resolutions as per 
the following resolution: 

‘Whereas, The New York Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects is not in sympathy with the recent action of the Convention in 


eliminating Article 4 of the Canons of Ethics, and 


“Whereas, The New York Chapter feels very strongly that by this 
ss = dignity of the profession has been placed in jeopardy, there- 
ore it 


“*Resolued, That the New York Chapter distinctly condemns the 
proposed recommendation of the Illinois Chapter to the Board of Direc- 
tors, advocating the display of the architect’s name on buildings during 
construction, and requests the Board of Directors of the Institute to 
recommend that architects refrain from advertising.” 

A letter and resolutions from the Virginia Chapter in 
favor of the Illinois resolutions were also read. 

Resolved, That the correspondence be referred to the 
Committee on Advertising for report to the Board. 


Rewording of the Circular of Advice 


Mr. Parker, for the Committee on Advertising, sub- 


mitted the following as a rewording of the Circular of 
Advice: 


_ “Publicity of the standards, aims and ie of the profession, both 
in general and as exemplified by individual achievement, is essential. 
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Advertising of the individual, meaning self-laudatory publicity procured 
by the person advertised or with his consent, tends to defeat its own ends 
as to the individual as well as to lower the dignity of the profession, and 
is to be deplored.” 

Resolved, That this rewording be accepted by the Board 
and that the Circular of Advice be published as amended. 


Non-payment of Dues under Institute and 
New York Chapter By-laws 


The Secretary read a letter of October 10, 1918, from 
the Secretary of the New York Chapter, to the effect that 
the Executive Committee of the Chapter desires to call 
the attention of the Board to the fact that the By-laws 
of the New York Chapter provide a maximum period of 
four months in which a delinquent member may pay his 
dues. Thereafter, in default of payment, it is required 
that his delinquency be reported to the Institute (unless 
the Chapter Executive Committee extends the period) with 
the request that he be dropped from membership or ex- 
pelled. 

The Chapter pointed out that this causes an anomalous 
condition, in view of the much longer period allowed to a 
member delinquent for his Institute dues. It was of the 
opinion that this inconsistency should be rectified if 
possible. 

Mr. Parker then read his reply to the Chapter, dated 
October 22. 

The Secretary was requested to advise the Chapter that 
the Board concurs in his letter of October 22, and that the 
entire relation between Institute and Chapter dues is to 
be investigated by a special committee for possible action 
at the next Convention. 


Reduction in the Dues of Fellows 


Consideration was given to the present inequality 
between the dues of members and fellows and its apparent 
inconsistency with the Convention direction that there be 
no distinction, other than an honorary one, between mem- 
bers and fellows. 

Resolved, That it be proposed that the By-laws be 
changed to provide that the dues of fellows and members 
shall be $20 per year. The Secretary was requested to 
transmit notice of this proposed amendment by the cus- 
tomary procedure. 


Investment of Reserve Fund 


The Treasurer reported $1,000 of the Reserve Fund 
invested in the Fourth Liberty Loan, and he also requested 
authority to invest $1,000 in new securities. 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be requested to purchase 
from the Reserve Fund certificates for the next Liberty 
Loan, in such amount as the Reserve Fund may justify. 


Handbook of Architectural Practice 


Mr. Parker, as Chairman of the Committee on Con- 
tracts and Specifications, reported as follows on the status 
of the Handbook of Architectural Practice. 

The Handbook is now in the hands of Mr. Fetterolf, 
who will take it up with Mr. Medary, the Vice-Chairman 
of the Committee, at the first opportunity. He will develop 
the present form for printing in the Journal at such time 


as it seems expedient to publish it. This form will be for 
the purpose of inviting further consideration and will be 
issued for amendment and comment. 


Dues of Those in War-Service 


Concerning those in military service, it was 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be requested to send all 
bills for dues on January 1, 1919, but to print a note on 
each to the effect that if the member is in war-service, his 
dues for the year will be remitted upon the sending of 
notice to the Treasurer at the Octagon, and further, 

Resolved, That the dues of those in war-service be 
remitted up to the time of their discharge from the service, 
during the year I919. 


Remission of Dues 


Resolved, That the standing order for the remission of 
dues of those in war-service include those men who are 
actively engaged in the work of any of the seven war-service 
associations. 


Designs of War Monuments 


Mr. Kohn spoke of the great danger that poorly de- 
signed war monuments would be inflicted on the communi- 
ties of the country, as was the case after the Civil War. 
Numbers of these were erected through the activities of 
commercial firms. He felt that the artists of the country, 
and their associations, should put their talents at the 
service of all communities, particularly the smaller towns. 
It has been suggested that the art societies hold a con- 
ference and offer their services without charge, or at a 
nominal charge, and that those who make monuments, the 
tombstone makers, the bronze founders, and others, be 
invited to participate. 

Mr. Sellers spoke of the activities of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, not only with respect to designs for monuments, 
but in guiding the plans for victory pageants and similar 
community work. 

Resolved, That, pending action by the Post-War Com- 
mittee, Mr. Magonigle be requested to prepare a letter to 
be sent to the several chapters of the Institute, outlining 
the plan he proposes to follow and urging upon them action 
for creating public sentiment in favor of proper monu- 
mental designs, through codperation with the various 
art bodies. 


Publication of the Annuary 


The Secretary reported that the publication of the 
Annuary had been omitted for 1918 by a vote of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Annuary was ready to print in the spring, so far 
as the alphabetical and Chapter lists were concerned. It 
was held for completion of committee personnels. In the 
meantime the paper-shortage became acute, and the War 
Industries Board requested the publication be omitted 
“until the paper-shortage has been overcome.” Another 
reason in favor of omitting publication was the largely 
increased cost of manufacture. The type is to be kept 
standing, and several page-proofs will be taken in order to 
make the Annuary files at The Octagon complete. 

Resolved, That this action of the Executive Committee 
be confirmed by the Board. 
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Publication of Constitution and By-Laws 


The Secretary desired the opinion of the Board on pub- 
lishing now, for distribution to the membership, the Con- 
stitution and By-laws as amended at the last Convention. 

Publication was delayed until final approval of the 
amendments as printed in the Proceedings. In view of the 
distribution of the Proceedings, which contain the amend- 
ments in full, and the fact that other amendments will be 
made at the spring Convention, it seemed wise economy to 
omit publication until after the Convention. 

Resolved, That the publication of the document wait 
until after the next Convention. 


Agreement Between Contractor and Owner on the 
Cost-Plus-Fee Basis 


Mr. Parker, as Chairman of the Committee on Con- 
tracts and Specifications, reported progress in the prepara- 
tion of the Form of Agreement between Contractor and 
Owner on the Cost-Plus-Fee Basis, which document had 
been put into tentative form by Mr. Frank Miles Day 
prior to his death. 


Model Registration Law 


The Secretary reported that the formulating of a model 
registration law has been placed in the hands of the new 
Committee on Registration Laws. The model law will be 
submitted to the Board for final approval by referendum 
or at the next meeting. 


Affiliation of Registered Architects with New York 
State Association of Architects 


A letter of July 20 was presented, from the Secretary of 
the Brooklyn Chapter, calling attention to a resolution of 
that Chapter to the effect that the New York State Asso- 
ciation of architects should receive as affiliated members 
all architects registered by the New York State Board of 
Examination and Registration, and that the American 
Institute of Architects be urged to recognize such affiliation. 

Resolved, That the resolution be referred to the Post- 
War Committee for its information. 


Subcommittees on Materials and Methods 


The President stated that so far no subcommittees, in 
the Chapters, have been appointed for the Committee on 
Materials and Methods. 

Resolved, That the question of appointing these subcom- 
mittees be referred to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Materials and Methods for a recommendation as to the 
expediency. 


Subcommittees and Advisory Committee for 
Committee on Education 


In submitting to the Board the personnel of the Com- 
mittee on Education, by referendum, no provision was 
made for the subcommittees heretofore appointed in the 
localities of the architectural schools or for the Advisory 
Committee. 


The expediency of making these appointments was left 


in the hands of the President and the Committee on 
Education. 


Small-house Plans by Institute Chapters 


The Secretary read a letter of May 8, 1918, from Mr. 
G. H. Bulford, of the Columbus Chapter, stating that the 
Chapter wishes seriously to consider the matter of making, 
publishing, and selling, at a nominal price, plans and speci- 
fications for small houses, ranging in cost from $2,000 
to $3,500. The motive is to better small-house architecture 
in the community. 

The Chapter proposed to designate certain of its mem- 
bers to make the plans, paying them the customary fee. 
The plans will then become the property of the Chapter, 
which would advertise them for sale. It desired to know if 
such a proceeding would be in accordance with the Code 
of Ethics of the Institute. 

Resolved, That the Board is sympathetic with the desire 
of the Chapter and with what it wishes to accomplish. 
However, the proposal is one which raises many questions 
to which the Board wishes to give further study. In the 
meantime, the Chapter is referred to the Oregon and Min- 
nesota Chapters, which have done work somewhat similar 
to that proposed by the Columbus Chapter. 


Procedure in Election of Members 


Resolved, That hereafter the election of new members be 
made as promptly as possible, and by letter ballot of the 
Executive Committee, if desirable. 


Delinquents 


The Treasurer presented a complete list of delinquents, 
showing the amounts due and the period of the delinquency. 

He pointed out that a number of these men, namely 
those owing for 1917-18 and prior years, were advised after 
the April meeting that they would be dropped if they did 
not make payment, by July 1, 1918, of back dues up to 
1918, or some satisfactory arrangement with the Treasurer. 
This excepted those in military service. 

Owing to the harsh conditions in the profession during 
the war, and the letters received asking for leniency from 
the Institute, the Treasurer requested the Executive 
Secretary to withhold action on those to be dropped until 
the present meeting. These delinquents now appear with 
others on the complete delinquent list. 

After consideration, and in view of the existing condi- 
tions it was 

Resolved, That those indebted for two years or less be 
given until July 1, 1919, in which to pay not less than one- 
half of the indebtedness; and that all those in arrears for 
dues for more than two years, or the equivalent thereof, be 
dropped from membership on December 31, 1918. Delin- 
quents in both classes are to receive full notice from the 
Treasurer, and if payment is made in whole or in part 
before December 31, by those in the second class, their 
membership may be continued in the discretion of the 
Treasurer. 


The meeting adjourned at 10.25 P. M. 
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The 
Architect as a Builder 


demanded that those who follow 

it possess the endowment of 
imagination and acquire that technical 
or specialized skill which enables one 
to produce the thing that has been 
visualized. 


rebar ews of all ages has 


There must be a harmonious blend- 
ing of the ability to see a structure 
before it exists and to formulate and 
coérdinate all the parts of the mental 
picture. 


We have contended that the Archi- 
tect is naturally an artist, in his 
appreciation of design, color values, 
proportions, types, etc.; a business 
man, in his use of figures, specifications, 
and the rendering of that kind of 
service which marks good salesman- 
ship; a counselor, in his professional 
relations with his clients. 


He is also the world’s real builder— 
the source of that structural inspira- 
tion which is steadily improving the 
physical appearance of every com- 
munity. 


As a builder, the architect ap- 
preciates Tiles. He knows their value 
in helping to introduce the element 
of quality into the home, the school, 
the hospital, the factory, or any edifice 
entrusted to his care. 


The architect knows that Tiles 
increase pride of possession; that they 
lift the standards of new buildings and 
make old ones better; that their intro- 
duction of beauty reflects credit upon 
his profession and upon his own ability 
to practice it successfully. 


The real builder must possess an ap- 
preciation of structural values. For this 
reason, the Architect believes in Tiles. 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
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